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THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


HE high school age, 
age of mystery and of decision! Period of transition from childhood 
to maturity, this age is one of change —of spiritual as well as of 
bodily development. Decisions made, values accepted, attitudes 
formed during high school may profoundly affect a person’s whole 
life. It is a time of personal formation. 

For every Catholic parent and teacher of high school students, the 
question of immediate importance is, How can I best ensure that 
in this period of maturing, our youth will achieve a truly Christian 
formation? How ensure the development in them of the Christian 
mind? the Christian heart? the Christian way of life? 

The answer is certain. There is immediately at hand for Catholic 
young adults today and in every age a source from which they can 
draw what they need in order to grow up happily to be strong Chris- 
tian men and women. This source is, of course, the liturgy of the 
Church, centering in the sacrifice of the Mass. The question to be 
considered in this paper is, If the adolescent is to assist at holy Mass 
not as a child but as a young man or woman, what will such assistance 
at the holy Sacrifice mean for him or her? 

To answer this question, we would do well to consider first in 
what respects the adolescent differs from the child and, secondly, 
what bearing these differences, these special capacities and traits of 
the adolescent have upon his participation in the holy Sacrifice. 

The adolescent does differ from the child, chiefly in these three 
things: 

1) In his thinking. For, with the progress of maturing, he seeks 
for a total view of the universe. This may be variously described as 
a desire for a philosophy of life, for a Weltanschauung, a knowledge 
of the pattern of life, or the like. Nascent interest in a vision of the 
whole plan of reality, as distinct from satisfaction merely with 
acquiring encyclopedic information, marks unmistakably the stage 
of adolescence. 

2) In his desiring. Although he may, and likely will, want more 
things than he did as a child, there is a difference. He is no longer a 
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collector, for the sake of a collection. His interest in things is second- 
ary to his interest in self, and his desire of things is for the sake of 
his own aggrandizement, in some way. The word is used with no 
pejorative implications. The desire for self-realization and, con- 
comitantly, for self-dedication which is a dominant trait of the young 
adult, is really a desire for right orientation of his upsurging capacity 
for love. 

3) In his independent action. With his widened vision of reality 
and his increasing sense of himself and of his potentialities, he wants 
to act, to do, to achieve something in fact. And he wants this act to be 
wholly his own, from its inception to its completion. 

How can one lead high school students to an intimate participa- 
tion in the sacrifice of the Mass suited to their maturing capacities? 
Let us suppose for them a reasonably thorough training in the liturgy 
in the grades. Let us suppose a grasp, according to their age, of the 
fact that growth in virtue, especially in charity, is essential to full 
participation in the sacrifice of Christ. Let us presuppose, finally, a 
suitable familiarity with the prayers and action and chant of the 
Mass. 

What, one may ask, remains to be presented to them in high 
school? Can their participation in the Mass relate in any way to 
their desires 1) for a total view of reality? 2) for self-realization and 
self-dedication? 3) for significant free personal action? 

It can and should. And this not, primarily, for the sake of their 
personal development but rather for the sake of their more perfect 
worship of God. The consequences for them of such participation, 
however, will be precisely the satisfaction of these three basic desires 
of the adolescent. 

First, concerning his desire for a total ordered view of reality. 
Speaking of the death which He would die, our Lord once said, “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to myself” (John 

12:32). In the Mass our Lord, once more “lifted up” in His sacri- 
fice, continues to “draw all things” to Himself. In Him, the new 
Adam, all mankind is subsumed. And as man is the king of creation, 
not only mankind but all creation is brought with man — all in due 
order, all in its proper place — under the headship of Christ. 
The Mass is no private affair. It is cosmic. It transcends the cos- 
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mic. All of creation is swept up into the supreme act of homage 
which the God-man pays to the adorable Trinity in His sacrifice. 
The whole plan of God for man is at once manifested and realized 
in the eucharistic Sacrifice. This plan is all-embracing. Nothing 
escapes it. Nothing in today’s world — no existent — can possibly 
fall outside of God’s knowledge or His plan. 

Participating in the sacrifice of Christ young Catholic adults — 
adequately instructed — recognize and acknowledge their total de- 
pendence upon God, their coming from God, the direction of their 
lives back to God, and the fact that their return to God is accom- 
plished only in and through Christ. From God, and back to God 
through Christ: this is the pattern of redeemed man’s life. This is 
the pattern of their lives. 

In the Church, in the eucharistic mystery, they not only see mani- 
fested the plan of God, the economy of man’s salvation, looking at 
it as from afar. Rather, they actually touch it, come into intimate 
contact with it sacramentally. They can, moreover, and ought, 
consciously take their place and act their roles, do their work today 
for the accomplishment of that part of the divine plan in which their 
lives are set. 

From their places in church or chapel or cathedral, Catholic youth 
can look across the world and see: their fellow youth in the United 
States, those who have the faith and those who do not; the large 
immigrant groups in New York and Chicago and elsewhere — young 
adults uprooted from their familiar environment and transplanted 
within an entirely new and different culture; Negro minority groups; 
refugees from every land, Catholics suffering behind the iron curtain. 

At Mass the Catholic youth must be taught to see these not as 
remote but as close to him, close as his neighbor in the pew, close 
as Christ — for they are in Christ. He must be helped to see, more- 
over, his own daily life, his work in his present “vocation” as student, 
as part, and a significant part, of God’s plan. All of time and all of 
the universe lie before him, not to be renounced, but to be embraced. 

For aiding the young adult, then, to a realization of the total view 
of reality which he seeks, the teacher needs to push back the frontiers 
of the student’s mind to embrace all of reality. And he needs also — 
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and this is most important —to lead the student to assist at Mass 
with faith and devotion, with a relish for the things of God. If he 
does so, week after week, if not day after day, he can scarcely help 
advancing in his grasp of the mystery of the divine economy. For 
at Mass, he will come with faith to offer Christ to the eternal Trinity, 
to the praise of God and for the salvation of men. 

The Church triumphant is about the altar. The Church suffering 
is lovingly and effectively remembered. The Church militant speaks 
and acts through her priest, whoever he be, to offer to God her 
perfect Sacrifice. With sure mastery she brings all the things of earth 
into her sacrifice through Christ, by whom and with whom and in 
whom she offers to God all honor and glory for ever. 

As one unites with the Church in the celebration of the Mass, one 
not only looks at the whole of reality with her but actually takes his 
place in it and acts in it. And, most of all, he receives into his soul 
God’s saving action which dispels darkness and gives him a share 
in God’s own vision of reality. 

This vision of reality presented in the Mass, when rightly appre- 
hended in Christ through faith, cannot be received with detachment. 
“God so loved the world [this total world the dimensions of which 
youth are beginning to appreciate better in this space age] — God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son” (John 3:16). 

An awakened sense of God’s love for men, especially for oneself, 
is of incalculable significance in anyone’s life. This is true in a 
particular way for the adolescent. His desire for self-realization and 
for self-dedication can be fulfilled only in loving. In no other way 
can maturity be achieved. Knowledge alone is not sufficient. No man 
or woman who has not loved deeply has attained maturity. No man 
or woman who has loved deeply and worthily is immature. The fact 
is that only through great loving can one realize himself and actually 
become all that he is capable of becoming. 

Now the adolescent, faced more or less suddenly with awareness 
of strong impulses of love, at a time when he is not sure of himself 
and not at all sure of these impulses which may be simultaneous with 
deepening sex consciousness, needs desperately to see love in its 
right place in life and to know how to “put his love in order.” For 
the pressuring of love experienced by youth, the Church opens up 
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the ways of life filled with love: the commandments of love of God 
and love of neighbor. 

It is precisely through keeping the law of God that one is united 
with Christ in His sacrifice, the essence of which is His obedience 
to His Father. This very obedience constitutes a particular problem 
for the adolescent. He is at the point of decision. Old securities may 
be wavering. He is moving out to some extent from parental control. 
Obedience which he gives now will be increasingly a matter not of 
routine but of deliberation. With his growing sense of self and desire 
for autonomy, his obedience can become more significantly an 
expression of his love for God and for Christ. “If you love me, keep 
my commandments,” our Lord said. 

When the adolescent perceives that his keeping of God’s law, his 
keeping the ten commandments, is not merely a negative thing but 
an actual proof of his love for God, a way of dedicating himself to 
God, his life takes on direction and purpose. Thanks, too, to his 
expanding vision of reality, he knows more to love in this world. In 
his perhaps limited way he can begin to “become all things to all 
men.” The appeal of the missions, of the needy, of the friendless, 
becomes a more concrete and actual thing to him. His love begins 
to expand. 

There is no more perfect school of love than the Mass. There is, 
in fact, no other school which compares with it. For the Mass is 
the sacrifice of Christ, the supreme sacrifice of Love. The love of 
God for man and of man for God has its supreme expression in the 
sacrifice of the God-man. For the adolescent, now above all is the 
time for him to insert his loves into the sacrifice of Christ so that 
they may be purified and made strong. 

At their best, young people want desperately to love greatly and 
to be loved greatly. This is probably their sharpest desire. Unable to 
reason it out for themselves, they seem to sense that self-realization 
can be had only through loving and being loved. For this end, self- 
dedication is a price paid without arriére-pensée. 

How shall the teacher guide Catholic youth to such participation 
in the Mass? “Basically the teacher’s own experiencing of the Mass 
for all that it is, the teacher’s own personal living of the Mass in his 
or her life both in and out of church, is the most important factor, 
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truly the conditio sine qua non for the proper teaching of the Mass.” 
Such was the teaching of Fr. Virgil Michel (Journal of Religious 
Instruction, March 1938, p. 597). 

Participation of young adults in the sacrifice of the Mass should 
consist, however, not only in their obedience to those to whom they 
owe it. It should also include independent action initiated by them, 
undertaken by them, and carried through by them to completion, 
either working together or as individuals. The thing done need not 
be great but it must be a good thing. However little it be, it becomes 
great when done by a Christian man as a Christian man. 

It is not enough for youth that they know God’s plan for them. 
It is not enough, even, that they love it. It is necessary that they 
proceed to live in it, and life for man entails free responsible actions. 

Participation in the Mass by adolescents must be such as to move 
them to initiate and undertake and carry through generous things for 
God. They are now at the age when they are ready to do this. If 
there is so much delinquency among youth today, may it not be 
chiefly because no one has taught them to desire great and worthy 
things and to have the courage to undertake them? Vision, desire, 
and courage are needed. Teachers must be prepared to arouse young 
people to dare to act for Christ. This is to be done by them today. 
This particular concrete thing. 

And the point is that whatever is to be done must be proposed, 
initiated, and done by the young people themselves. It must be their 
action from start to finish. Not that they should not seek counsel, but 
that they should not have all their decisions made for them. 

One of the chief effects of such participation in the liturgy as has 
been considered will be a far greater awareness of the unity of the 
Church. As they begin to see the world of men and things through 
the eyes of faith, to share in Christ’s vision of the world He came to 
save, as they allow themselves to be drawn to greater love for God 
and men, as they express this love in action, especially in group 
action, they are inevitably progressing in their realization of the 
Church as the Body of the faithful. It becomes more and more 
“second nature” for them to see fellow-Catholics as actually their 
brothers and sisters in Christ and to see those outside the Church as 
persons whom they are eager to bring to Christ. 
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And so it appears there is a special approach to be made in bring- 
ing the adolescent to an intelligent, devoted participation in the 
liturgy. Today, when the world is wringing its hands over youth, it is 
high time that we who are in a position to bring young people to the 
sources of their true growth and maturity should no longer keep 


these treasures hidden from them. 
Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. 


TIMELY TRACT 


LEAKAGE AND LITURGY 


HE Catholic press 
has recently highlighted the fact that about 43.5 million Americans 
regard themselves as Catholics. This figure is based on an estimate 
made by the Census Bureau after gathering information on the 


religious preference of persons over 14 in 35,000 households across 
the country. Although this is roughly nine million more Catholics 
than we find listed in the Official Catholic Directory for 1957, which 
must depend on more or less reliable figures submitted by U.S. 
dioceses, a sober analysis of all research in the field offers scant 
grounds for rejoicing. 

For example, the Catholic Digest study of religious beliefs and 
practices conducted in 1952, discovered that 18 per cent of the 
people over eighteen who expressed a preference for the Catholic 
Church did not attend any Church services. Furthermore, 49 per 
cent rejected the Church’s teaching concerning divorce and the use 
of contraceptives. Various studies in religious sociology have un- 

2 Going to God, volume one of The Christian Life series for high schools, 
introduces high school freshmen to such a participation in the life of the 
Church and in the Mass as is described here. Other volumes in the series, 


which is being published by Fides Publishers are: II, God and His People; 
Ill, Growth in His Likeness; IV, The Catholic in Today’s World. — Eb. 
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covered a similar picture. In other words, there is a considerable 
discrepancy between the number of those who express a preference 
for the Catholic religion and the number who actively participate 
in Church services or accept all of the Church’s moral teaching. 

Of course, these findings are no revelation to Church leaders. The 
discrepancy we have mentioned is generally regarded as the result 
of what they term leakage, that is, the persistent, gradual alienation, 
either wholly or in part, of some Catholics from the practice of the 
faith. 

Most modern discussions of the problem reveal fair agreement 
concerning its amount but relatively little in regard to its causes. 
Making allowance for a certain margin of error, it is not too difficult 
for competent researchers to learn what percentage of Catholics no 
longer practice their religion in a given parish or diocese. Indeed, it 
is possible to proceed a step further and estimate what percentage 
of Catholics maintain formal contact with the Church while reject- 
ing some of her pertinent moral standards. 

It is quite another problem to discover why this occurs. The 
reasons frequently given are all too often consicence-soothing ration- 
alizations — the convenient thing about being a rational creature is 
that we can always find reasons to justify what we really want to do! 

Serious students of the problem offer a variety of answers, ranging 
from inadequate Christian training in the home to such obvious 
factors as invalid marriage or the difficulty of observing conjugal 
morality under modern living conditions. One could muster consid- 
erable evidence in favor of each of these alleged reasons, but their 
very number and variety suggests that we may be dealing with symp- 
toms rather than basic causes. 

Why do Catholics drift out of the Church or reject some of her 
moral standards in their lives? Perhaps we can best get at the answer 
by recalling that such action implies a personal choice, and men 
make choices in terms of the underlying values of life — goals they 
have come to cherish. 

Leakage, considered as the practical rejection of all or part of the 
Church’s teaching, differs clearly from temporary moral deviation, 
an act of human weakness calling for immediate sorrow and repent- 
ance. Whether so recognized or not, leakage represents a series of 
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deliberate personal choices based, in the final analysis, on an under- 
lying philosophy of life which is contrary to the Christian view. 

Church leaders generally designate this opposing outlook on life 
as secularism. In essence the term connotes a this-worldly, short- 
range viewpoint that denies the practical implications of man’s 
transcendent destiny and the existence of a divinely established 
objective moral order to which human conduct must conform. 

Secularism presents a subtle threat to Christians, for though it 
really involves an implicit denial of man’s basic dependence on his 
Creator, in its present guise it does not appear to imply total rejection 
of belief in God. Rather, as Oscar Wilde cynically remarked, “Man 
has made God to his own image and likeness.” 

Whether recognized or not, secularism assumes man’s right to 
formulate his own definition of his relationship to his Creator. In 
the practical order this means that God is relegated to the vague role 
of first cause and final consoler. 

Some of my readers may feel that in calling secularism the basic 
cause of leakage I am merely using a vague term to cover a “multi- 
tude of sins.” Let’s take a closer look at the causes commonly offered 
to explain leakage. They fall roughly into two broad categories. 
Included in the first are all those alleged causes stemming from the 
difficulties involved in following the Church’s moral imperatives 
under modern living conditions. 

Now it is interesting to note that people who offer such reasons 
for leaving the Church seldom deny that Christian moral standards 
are excellent ideals. However, when difficulties arise, they tend to 
argue that special circumstances render strict adherence to these 
norms impossible in their case-— and God doesn’t ask the impos- 
sible! Thus they limit objective morality to their personal, subjective 
capacities, though they willingly admit the possibility of sin in the 
speculative order. 

What does this rationalization really imply? It means that they 
refuse to make the sacrifices required to follow the Church’s moral 
teaching, not because they are unaware of this teaching, but because 
they are no longer making their choices in terms of a Christian 
philosophy of life. By this I mean that they ignore the practical 
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implications of their essential dependence on God and their ultimate 
purpose in life. 

They make their choices in terms of a short-range, this worldly, 
secular viewpoint because the total Christian interpretation of life 
has not been kept constantly and vividly before them. 

The second category includes that increasing number of Cath- 
olics who cut themselves off from the Church because they fail to 
appreciate the sacramental nature of marriage. The consequences of 
this failure are revealed in the growing rate of invalid marriages 
and the prevalence of divorce. In a sense, the relatively high rate 
of valid mixed marriages indicates a lack of appreciation of the 
sacrament inasmuch as the Catholic party chooses to enter a life- 
partnership with one who does not recognize, and consequently 
cannot appreciate, its sacramental nature. 

What does this attitude toward the sacrament of matrimony really 
imply? Clearly, it indicates either rejection, ignorance, or little 
appreciation of the supernatural life as defined by the teaching 
Church. In the final analysis, it reveals either a speculative or prac- 
tical rejection of the Christian philosophy of life and the divine 
mission of the Church in the world. 

Implicit in the Church’s mission is the assumption that the basic 
issue facing man is his separation from God. The human situation, 
as the Church conceives it, is man separated from his Creator by 
sin. As a sinner, man stands in opposition to God. To solve this 
human dilemma, the Church offers Christ —as victim for sin, as 
mediator between God and man, as the cause of man’s spiritual 
re-creation and re-birth as adopted son of God. 

Now Catholics who reject or ignore the sacramental nature of 
marriage and consequently the significance of supernatural life 
display a profound misconception of the human situation as revealed 
by faith. They have lost their appreciation of the mission of Christ 
and His Church, since only within the framework of the Christian 
conception of human nature can these be understood. 

How is the liturgy related to this process of subtle secularization 
and consequent leakage from the Church? I shall confine my ob- 
servations to two points: the liturgy as a medium of instruction, and 
as an instrument promoting group solidarity. 
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In regard to the first point, it has always been one of the chief 
teaching functions of the Church to remind men constantly of their 
fallen nature, of their need for redemption, of their essential purpose 
in life ; and in terms of these to offer Christ as the solution. Secular- 
ism affects Catholics not by destroying these beliefs but by gradually 
rendering them inoperative in the Christian conscience through 
steady emphasis on immediate, temporal values. 

This process of secularization becomes possible only if the Chris- 
tian encounters no vivid, practical, and persistent reminders of his 
essential beliefs. To withstand the persistent, inclusive, daily impact 
of secularism, Christians need constant reminders of their real pur- 
pose in life, of their need for grace, of the Savior’s love, of their 
privileged calling as a holy people. What means is better adopted to 
serve this purpose than active participation in the cycle of the 
mysteries of the liturgical year, the sacraments and sacramentals, the 
Mass and holy Communion? 

On the other hand, how can secularism fail to make its impact 
felt if participation in the liturgy is confined to a hurried, brief span 
of passive attendance at Sunday Mass? 

But the liturgy serves a further function in combating secularism. 
It is an indispensable instrument for promoting group solidarity. 
Although the faithful are made members of the Mystical Body 
through baptism, humanly speaking, religious solidarity must be 
experienced through some concrete forms of interaction with other 
members of the group if it is to support and strengthen the individ- 
ual’s adherence to group standards. 

In other words, the emotional ties binding Catholics to each other 
and to Christ and his Church do not exist in a vacuum but are a 
function of the activities Catholics carry on together and of the way 
these activities are organized. Solidarity must be experienced 
through participation in worship if members of a religious minority 
are to withstand the inroads of secularism. 

This function of the liturgy is so essential today because many 
Catholics are becoming highly mobile, moving away from their 
traditional centers of solidarity with the communities and parishes 
of their youth. Many find it difficult to identify with fellow Catholics 
in their new environment since they share few experiences together. 
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Under these circumstances, the constant, daily impact of secular 
attitudes and practices strikes the isolated couple with peculiar 
force. They feel out of step with their non-Catholic neighbors, yet 
they experience little sense of unity with their fellow Catholics. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that many tend more or less uncon- 
sciously to acquire the secular viewpoints and conduct of those 
around them. 

Obviously, our brief observations have touched only certain 
aspects of the liturgy. Nevertheless, if we reflect that the most serious 
threat to the Catholic minority in our society is secularism, and if 
we admit that repetitive instruction and the actual experience of soli- 
darity are required to check the pervasive inroads of secularism 
among the faithful, then we must admit that widespread promotion 
of the liturgical spirit and apostolate is an imperative necessity, not 
a clerical luxury. 

In this connection, there is some possibility that what has come 
to be called the liturgical movement has frequently been regarded 
as merely an attempt to promote “innovations” or “additions,” which 
may be accepted or ignored according to each one’s tastes, because 
too little attention has been given to the social significance of the 
liturgy. 

As the public expression of God’s new covenant with His chosen 
people, the liturgy was initiated by Christ and developed under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Its teaching and unifying aspects con- 
stitute essential qualities of its integral function as designed by God, 
for His chosen ones must validate their baptismal dedication to Him 
in space and time. 

Hence it is well to stress the liturgy as an on-going process, di- 
vinely constituted as one of the principal means for enlightening 
and unifying the faithful while they actively participate in the worship 
rendered by the Mystical Body of Christ in the entirety of its Head 
and members. 

Considered in this light, the liturgy is not a matter of taste, it is 
an essential means rendered all the more necessary today when 
Christians grow even more conscious of their isolation in a secular 


world. 
John L. Thomas, S.J. 
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HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


ST. MATTHE M 
ARTIN BUBER, the eminent 


Jewish thinker of our day, writes in Two Types of Faith that Christi- 
anity as such begins when the summons issued by Jesus to enter into 
the “Reign of God” which has come near begins to be understood 
as an invitation to conversion. This, in his view, is the moment of 
unfaithfulness to the religion of ancient Israel. 

He considers the supposition that some special gift of God has 
been given to man, “salvation” in Jesus Christ who now must be 
“believed in,” to be both a betrayal of the true meaning of Jesus 
(who in His original preaching never asked that men have faith in 
Him), and an abrupt departure from Jewish tradition. “To the man 
needing salvation in the despondent hour, salvation is offered only 
if he will believe that it has happened and has happened in this way. 
This is not a matter of persisting-in but its opposite, facing-about” 
(p. 10). 

Essential to Buber’s argument is the notion of the gradual over- 
taking in the early Church of the thoroughly Jewish teaching of 
Jesus by an alien spirit of Greek thought: that tragic time when 
Paul’s Hellenized concept of faith (“a holding henceforth that 
so-and-so is true by a kind of mental leap”) dislodged the sounder 
Hebrew conception of faith as a trust and active fidelity which 
results from an intimate relation to the Godhead. 

For Buber, the Christian is required to believe (if he has been a 
Jew) “that which he is not able to believe as a continuation of his 
former beliefs.” He has broken with the Judaism into which he was 
born and joined the New People of God. Persevering no longer in a 
trust in the Lord who has made covenant with His people, he enters 
into the fore-court of his new faith by its one gate: “holding true 
what has hitherto been considered not true, indeed quite absurd.” 

Christianity, in other words, is not an evolvement and a perfection 
of what had gone before. It is a wrench and a departure. 
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This view of faith in Jesus Christ is surely not that of the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. The first of the four canonical accounts 
assumes throughout that faith in God and commitment to the Israel 
of His love is made perfect by active fidelity to Him through His 
“Anointed One.” Buber says that Jesus never makes Himself the 
object of faith, that only Paul and the Hellenizers did that. 

To sustain that thesis he must dismember Matthew’s gospel and 
declare passages by the score, “certainly unhistorical.” A text which 
has been called “the fourth gospel in a nutshell,” Matt. 11:17, would 
be one of these: “All things have been delivered to me by my 
Father; and no one knoweth the Son except the Father, nor doth 
anyone know the Father except the Son, and he to whom the Son 
may choose to reveal him.” As it comes to us, Matthew’s gospel is 
a book which says on every page to the Jew for whom it was written: 
“Behold, the Lord whom you so long awaited.” 

Matthew has to be Levi the tax-gatherer of Mark’s (2:14) and 
Luke’s (5:27) accounts, though the gospel which bears his name 
describes him as Matthew only (9:9; 10:3). He could not have 
been a thoroughly admirable sort. Extortion of exorbitant sums from 
one’s fellow nationals while in the indirect employ of a foreign power 
does not attract the best types. 

The “son of Alpheus” was doubtless well able to afford the ban- 
quet that he gave to celebrate his new discipleship. Whatever that 
steady gaze over the neatly piled coins had done to him, he had left 
all. And when he heard himself defended by the new Rabbi as sick 
and a sinner, one who needed a physician, health and holiness must 
have already begun to take hold in him. 

Did Matthew write the gospel attributed to him? An unbroken 
tradition going back to the second century says that he did. What is 
the force of the tradition? Often enough the sayings of the Lord 
come from this evangelist’s pen as if he had heard it all and relished 
every last maxim, every riposte against the unfriendly rabbis who 
drew the noose tighter about Him. Yet there are times when the 
phrases are so stiff that no eye-witness could have composed them. 

There is abundant evidence that Matthew’s gospel as we now 
have it is an artfully compiled work from several written sources, 
Mark’s gospel and a collection of “sayings of Jesus” originally in 
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Hebrew or Aramaic among them. What tradition assures us of is 
the priority of composition of some account of the Master’s life 
attributable to St. Matthew or the Matthean preaching, for there 
is scarcely any New Testament manuscript extant in Greek, Latin 
or Syriac which does not place Matthew first. 

We would know a lot more about the question if the five books of 
Explanations of the Sayings (Logia) of the Lord written by Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis (in ancient Phrygia, modern Turkey) around 
125 a.D. were still to be had. As it is we have to depend on the histo- 
rian Eusebius (d. ca. 340), who tells us that Matthew “set in order 
the sayings of the Lord in the Hebrew tongue, which individuals 
then translated, each as best he could.” About three-fifths of Matthew 
is devoted to our Lord’s speech, which, coupled with its priority, 
accounts for the outstanding favor it enjoyed in the early Church. 

It would probably be a mistake to conceive the word Jogia in the 
narrow, literal sense of “sayings” only. A collection of aphorisms of 
Jesus the primitive Matthew may have been, but it is much more 
likely that the word meant things done as well as said, and that it was 
the skeleton of our canonical Matthew in its narrative portions as 
well as its didactic. 

The original gospel in its Semitic tongue, written somewhere 
between 50-65 a.D., probably began with the ministry of the Baptist 
—the present chapter three — and ended with the traditional pas- 
sion-resurrection account. In between, it seems to have been divided 
into five sections or books which were based on five great discourses 
of our Lord. It is hard to escape the latter conclusion, not simply 
because He who is presented as the new Moses should fittingly have 
had His career enshrined in a new “Pentateuch,” but because the 
internal arrangement of illustrative narrative, sermon, and identical 
concluding phrase is so evident in each of five cases in the inspired 
gospel that has reached us. 

The first sermon is that delivered on the mountain (5:1). Chap- 
ters 5, 6 and 7 comprise it and it is led up to by the call of disciples 
and a truncated version of the numerous lakeshore healings and 
exorcisms. Jesus calls on the aid of associates in proclaiming that 
God’s rule (basileia, “kingdom” ) has arrived. He gives proof of it. 
Then in the discourse He expounds the conditions for life under 
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His Father’s gentle reign. With the editorial device, “And it came 
to pass that when Jesus brought these words toaclose . . .” (7:88) 
we know that the “book” is at an end. 

The instructions given to His disciples before Jesus sent them out 
on mission is the second discourse (10:5—42). The twelve go armed 
with power to exorcise and to heal, just as they had seen their Master 
do in the triple series of three miracles which precedes this section, 
of which three are cases of demonic possession. “And it came to 
pass that when Jesus brought to a close his directions to his twelve 
disciples, he departed thence to preach and teach in their cities” 
(v. 42). 

The narrative sections in chapters 11 and 12 tell of opposition to 
the new reign of God on the part of the Baptist’s captors, of the 
wicked cities Corozain and Bethsaida, and the Pharisee mentality. 
They prepare for chapter 13, the third discourse, which is a collec- 
tion of seven parables illustrative of the “Reign of the Heavens,” 
both in its growth and in the opposition it will experience. Depar- 
ture from that place followed, says v. 53, “when Jesus had brought 
these parables to a close.” 

The duties of disciples not to scandalize, to seek peace in agree- 
ment, and to forgive without limit form the burden of the fourth 
collection of sayings (ch. 18). Four chapters describing the forma- 
tion of the disciples, including the promise of the keys to Peter, the 
transfiguration and prediction of the passion, have led up to it. 

The fifth sermon is usually identified as our Lord’s prophetic 
utterances about Jerusalem’s destruction and the parables of watch- 
fulness for the days when the kingdom shall be established in power 
(chs. 24 and 25), although the entire twenty-third chapter is likewise 
a spoken discourse — the blistering seven “Woes!” to the hypocriti- 
cal scribes and Pharisees. In any case, 26:1 presents us with the 
familiar, “when Jesus had brought all these words to a close,” just 
as chapters 19 through 23 had been a varied narrative describing 
mounting opposition to Jesus’ mission. 

Not all scholars are agreed on this five-book order of canonical 
Matthew as its internal principle of composition. Father Vaganay 
is its chief exponent. Some say the more discernible division is into 
three sections 3:1—4:22; 4:23-11:20; 12:1-25:46, of which the 
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first and third parallel the order in St. Mark (1:1-20 and 2:23- 
13:37), while the second has the author organizing his material 
completely on his own. 

Father Léon-Dufour, S.J., thinks that Matthew is chiefly divided 
into two parts: the restatement of Jesus’ teaching as a guide to com- 
munity behavior, up to Peter’s confession at Caesarea Philippi, and 
the proclamation of salvation (kerygma) under the sign of the 
coming passion and concern for the “last days,” after it. 

What is undeniable, however, is the utter Jewishness of this book 
which on every page is meant to be a “Gospel of Fulfillment” (5:17- 
20). Our Lord is sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, in 
Matthew’s report of Him (15:24). He is the savior of His people 
from their sins (1:21). Matthew, the “Christian rabbi,” has it as 
his sole purpose to issue to his fellow Jews an invitation to enter into 
the kingdom that had been promised them and on which all their 
hopes were pinned. 

He makes clear to a people with confused and conflicting views on 
God’s Anointed One that this Son of David, this ““Nazoree” of an 
unidentified prophecy, was He (2:23). That the royal dignity be- 
longs to Jesus by right is the point of the early genealogy in the first 
chapter. This is “the book of the coming (genesis) of Jesus Christ, 
son of David, son of Abraham” (v. 1). The infancy narrative in 
Matthew has a distinct apologetic purpose. He whom the angel 
announces to Joseph, whom the Magi look upon, whose life Herod 
seeks to take, is the infant king of the Jews. 

When it comes to a selection of arguments to establish the truth 
of Christ’s claims, Matthew does not satisfy himself with miracles 
culminating in the bodily resurrection. They are there, but like most 
incidents they are at a minimum. 

He presents Jesus as didaskalos (rabbi, teacher 23:8; 26:18), 
employing the Scriptures with an effortless ease, while the evangelist 
himself combs the Hebrew writings for prophecy which the career 
of Jesus fulfilled. Mark and Luke content themselves largely with 
messianic prophecy which Jesus cited on His own behalf; Matthew 
goes far afield to produce any text which is applicable in the least 
to events in the Lord’s career. The theory can not be lightly dis- 
missed that he used a book of “testimonies,” a kind of preacher’s 
handbook of Old Testament quotations. This would explain how 
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Isaiah 62:11 and Zacharias 9:9 run together in 21:5; Zacharias 
11:12f. and Jeremias 32:7ff. in 27:10. 

Sometimes his rabbinic use of texts is puzzling to our Western 
theological minds which want prophetic utterances to “prove” some- 
thing in a way foreign to the thought of the first century rabbi. Thus 
Matthew finds an Old Testament quotation to support the virginal 
conception of Jesus (1:23), his birth in Bethlehem (2:6), the 
return from Egypt (2:15), the slaughter of the innocents (2:18), 
His preaching in Galilee (4:15f.), preaching in parables (13:15), 
the price of Judas’ betrayal (27:10), and so on. 

Some of these citations from the prophets and the psalms are 
prophecies in the proper sense, while others are such by analogy 
only. A few are the subtlest kind of accommodation — that illustra- 
tive use of a poetic passage in the Scriptures which a preacher will 
employ. Despite this major difference, the evangelist uses the one 
rubric throughout: “Now all this came to pass that thereby might be 
fulfilled what was spoken by the Lord through the prophet say- 
Mists 

Yet the force of the roughly accommodated citation was far 
greater for Matthew’s Jewish readers than for us. After all, their 
chief means to know what the Spirit of God was teaching them was 
a cumulative and allusive edifice of texts which pointed tellingly 
in the direction of one Man. They knew no other mode of theological 
argumentation. 

There was a time in the history of scholarship when the thorough- 
ly Semitic character of Matthew’s gospel was questioned, but that 
day is pretty well past. The Greek is stiff and repetitive but generally 
correct. The author works with the Septuagint (Greek) Bible before 
him, but often enough the Scripture passages will be renditions into 
Greek of Hebrew citations employed in the original. They are not 
always from the received Hebrew text. Semitic turns of phrase are 
observable throughout, e.g., the participial construction “and smit- 
ing the servant of the high priest, cut off his ear” (26:51). Matthew 
does not translate Hebrew words or explain customs when he comes 
to them. All this he can presume his Palestinian readers to be familiar 
with. As Grandmaison puts it: 

They know “what was said to the an- 
cients”; they are more familiar with the whole gamut of rabbinical 
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judgments, of “the tribunal,” “the sanhedrin,” and of “gehenna” than 
the most learned modern exegete (5:19-22) . . . Nor are they ignor- 
ant of any of the ruses by which they can, under colour of piety, refuse 
to help their aged parents or swear without thereby committing them- 
selves irretrievably (23:18-23). There is no need to explain to them 
what is meant by “an adulterous generation” (12:39; cf. Is. 1:21, Jer. 
3:9), a proselyte, or a “child of hell” (23:15). 


Semitic words and combinations abound in Matthew, e.g., “reign 
of the heavens,” the latter word being a euphemistic substitution for 
the divine name (it occurs 32 times in Matthew, whereas Luke and 
Mark speak of the “reign of God” respectively 32 and 15 times), 
“the consummation of the world” (28:18), “flesh and blood” mean- 
ing natural human powers (16:17), the “yoke” of doctrine (11:30), 
“binding and loosing” in the sense of a rabbinic declaration of moral 
requirement (16::19), and “gates of Hades” to designate either 
infernal powers or the power of death (16:18). The whole of Pales- 
tinian life and thought before the cataclysmic destruction of “the 
holy city” are epitomized in recurring phrases such as these. 

When Matthew quotes our Lord he does it in recognizable forms 
of Aramaic poetry. There is the familiar device of antithesis in 
parallels: an affirmation matched by the denial of its opposite. There 
is the tendency to deal with a concept in successive spirals, the 
echoes from a former phrase providing for some new and richer 
usage in a subsequent one. 

If this closely articulated style was the Master’s own in oral dis- 
course (and everything leads us to suppose so) we have an insight 
into His special gift as a preacher. Surely the grouping of sayings or 
deeds in threes, sevens and tens is no accident but a familiar Oriental 
teaching device, reminding us that the lengthy oral catecheses of 
the apostolic period would require such memory aids. C. F. Burney 
in his book of over thirty years ago, The Poetry of Our Lord, at- 
tempts to give the “Our Father” and the commission to Peter 
(16:17—19) in rhythmical Aramaic, as well as certain parables. The 
latter device, the mashal or storied comparison, must likewise have 
been current in Jesus’ day, or so we deduce from its flowering in 
written rabbinic sources not long afterwards. 

Our Lord has a single message for His own people, that the rule 
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of Yahweh is established. It is euaggelion, the biblical “good news” 
hinted at often in ancient times but most effectively by that poet of 
the glorious return from exile, the “second-Isaiah.” “The good news 
of the reign shall be proclaimed in all the inhabited world as a witness 
to the gentiles,” our Lord says (24:14), just as His prophetic prede- 
cessor had announced, “Get you up on a high mountain, / O Sion, 
herald of good news! / Lift up your voice with strength. . . . See, 
the Lord Yahweh shall come as a strong one, / his own arm having 
won him the rule” (Is. 40:9f.). “You are my servant, Israel, through 
whom I will show forth my glory . . . I will make you a light of the 
nations, that my salvation may reach to the end of the earth” (Is. 
49:3, 6). No broader view of Israel’s mission to the world was 
possible than that found in Isaiah, chapters 40—S6. 

The new people of God proclaimed by Jesus in Matthew, His 
ekklesia or divinely elected assembly (16:18; 18:17), is none other 
than the old people of promise and covenant. The central place of 
the chosen people is guaranteed, even while salvation is being prof- 
ferred to the heathen. The latter will be incorporated into the sacred 
nation in the “new world” which Christ preaches. In that regenera- 
tion, however, the twelve who follow Him will “sit on twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel” (19:28). Nothing of peoplehood 
is lost except their isolation. 

It must be clear to all Christians — surely it is to all Jews — that 
the interpretation of fulfillment provided by Matthew’s gospel goes 
far beyond the Old Testament data. It would be strange if it did not. 
The Hebrew scriptures look to the future. They demand completion 
beyond themselves, not within themselves. No process of reworking 
their contents will suffice. Development of a massive kind was re- 
quired in order that the hope of Malachy’s time or even the period of 
the Machabees should have palpable fulfillment. 

The people longed for deliverance, God with them, a Davidic 
king anointed of God. They also required a priestly personage to 
offer spotless sacrifice and the temple cleansed. All this they thought 
they had been promised. Matthew’s contention is that it has all come 
to pass in virtue of a direct divine intervention. 

The person of Jesus Christ is Matthew’s chief argument, not a 
congeries of probabilities from a mass of prophetic data. It is in no 
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dazed spirit of self-discovery but with a sovereign certainty dating 
even to His boyhood that Jesus says: “I am he.” In the same spirit 
the evangelist says: “This is the last age. The reign is come. He is 
the Son of God who calls Himself the Son of Man.” 

Because Matthew has come to believe in the kingdom’s central 
figure he finds confirmation for His identity everywhere. Every line 
in Scripture has a myriad of possible meanings. Matthew, no matter 
where he looks, finds this meaning, for he has already come to be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ. The point is not that Old Testament 
prophecy has no force in pointing to the Messiah, but that only once 
the Messiah has come can the full force of prophecy be discerned. 

The Palestinian Christians before Jerusalem’s fall in 70 were in a 
delicate position. They saw the Pharisees who had successfully 
opposed Jesus waxing as strong as ever. Naturally the latter’s opposi- 
tion to the Christians hardened. Convinced that they themselves 
were the legitimate heirs to the promise they cultivated a spirit of 
Mosaic observance in whatever areas they thought it necessary or 
allowable (e.g., Acts 13:39). 

It must have been a great temptation, though, to new believers in 
Christ to revert to the old ways. The scribes had as much learning 
as ever and their tassels were just as long. Temple worship was no 
less magnificent. Undoubtedly the lure of the synagogue was a strong 
one. 

That is why St. Matthew never misses a chance to stiffen the 
spirits of his readers by his emphasis on the superiority of Jesus’ 
teachings. He selects any texts calculated to tighten the bond be- 
tween the New Law and the Law and prophets. He presents a Master 
who quotes no authorities and who introduces no refined distinc- 
tions, but who has captured the spirit of Torah (the Law) at a level 
high above the pedagogic discipline of diet and ritual observance. 
Jesus is the Rabbi and leader (23:10) who alone must be followed. 
His interpretation of what is merely human in religious traditions 
(15:1-20) and what is transient though divinely imposed (5:32; 
19:9) is not only perfectly safe ; it is the one way to salvation. 

Cut off from the synagogue, the Christians become “Church-con- 
scious” early, not unlike the community at Qumran which was so 
painfully aware of its own corporate existence. The Greek word that 
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has come to mean Church, ecclesia, occurs only twice in the gospels, 
both times in Matthew. He is careful to underline the dignity of the 
Twelve, while Mark is busy pointing out their lack of comprehen- 
sion. Only Matthew shows us Peter walking on the water (14:28ff.), 
Peter paying the temple tax miraculously acquired (17:24ff.), Peter 
described as the rock upon whom a visible edifice of believers is to 
rise (16:18). 

Father Huby, S.J., in his little book posthumously augmented by 
his confrere Father Léon-Dufour, S.J., L’évangile et les évangiles, 
describes St. Matthew’s portrait of Christ as a masterful blending of 
opposing traits. In this gospel, Jewish traditionalism in a Palestinian 
framework is coupled with a spirit of “catholic universalism.” The 
result is the emergence of a real person of His country and time, a 
soul “in whom Galilee’s gardens are extended.” 

This Teacher who belongs to no school of thought passes judg- 
ment on the Law and completes it with the authority of a Master. 
“Thus said Yahweh . . . but I tell you” is a juxtaposition which 
could spring only from a “living personal voice bound to no com- 
mitments whatever.” 

Matthew might have stopped at presenting Jesus as Israel’s Mes- 
siah, that and no more, but he had loved this other as the Son of 
God. Without Christ’s divinity, “the gospel is no more than the 


tomb of a dead man.” Matthew seeks, and finds, a living Christ not 
among the dead but the living. 


Gerard S. Sloyan 


GATHERING THE 
FRAGMENTS 


CATECHETICAL event as impor- 
tant as the German catechism should not be allowed to pass without 
some reference here in the Scripture section. The long awaited 
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English translation received a full analysis in the April issue of 
WorsuiP by Father Gerard S. Sloyan. Here we only want to under- 
line what was said about the Catechism being “soaked in the Scrip- 
tures correctly understood.” Given the limitations of a single 
catechism lesson the passages from the Bible are indeed generous. 
They are used in the lesson proper, in the question and answer 
section, and in the accessory paragraphs which vary in purpose from 
lesson to lesson. The inclusion of Scripture in the question and 
answer sections, which are to be memorized, assures us of a coming 
generation who will have a greater familiarity with the Bible. The 
catechism also gives supplementary references to pertinent scriptural 
passages. General adoption of this eminent catechism would be a 
decisive step toward supplementing the excessively conceptual, ab- 
stract approach to the faith with a more concrete, historical, graphic, 
in a word, more scriptural approach. 


Renan once said that the Holy Land formed a “fifth Gospel.” The 
land has much to teach us of the Man-God who walked it. A new, 
popular biblical publication, a monthly, Bible et Terre Sainte, (sub- 
scriptions for the U.S. and Canada $3.00. Send to Periodica, 5090 
Avenue Papineau, Montreal 34, Canada), attempts to present the 
geographical and archeological riches of the Holy Land, together 


with biblical and liturgical material. The March number had as its 
lenten theme, “The Desert,” and contained articles such as, “God 
Educates His People in the Desert,” “Elias, Prophet of the Desert,” 
“Jesus in the Desert,” “The Saints of the Desert,” “One God, One 
People of Two Deserts,” “The Christian in the Desert,” and, finally, 
an extended article on the archeological findings at Beersheba. Gen- 
erously illustrated with pictures in the manner accustomed to be 
identified only with wealthy American publications, Bible et Terre 
Sainte has a pleasing, readable format. 


A second new popular biblical publication is Feu Noureau ($2.00, 
6 Rue de la Reunion, Mons, Belgium), published every two weeks, 
which might possibly be described as a poor man’s Bible et Vie 
Chretienne. In a reduced digest size, the publication is directed to- 
wards biblical and liturgical initiation. Printed on rough paper and 
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without the photographs to be found in Bible et Terre Sainte, it 
presents articles on separate books of the Bible, on biblical person- 
ages, and biblical themes. An undertaking as modest in size and in 
the financial layout as this makes us wonder why we in this country 
have not been able to produce a popular biblical magazine of any 
kind. 


Numerous references to Hélén Lubienska de Lenval’s article, “Les 
Gestes Liturgiques de l’Exode” (The Liturgical Gestures of Exo- 
dus,) which appeared in Bible et Vie Chretinne, March-May 1956, 
finally prompted us to file through back numbers. 

The author sees in the experience of Moses and the burning bush 
the divine pedagogy which the liturgy imitates. “Moses was tending 
the flock of his father-in-law, Jethro. . . . Leading the flock across 
the desert he came to Horeb, the mountain of God.” Before reveal- 
ing Himself, God, the divine educator, leads Moses to a place of 
silence and recollection. “There an angel of the Lord appeared to 
him in fire flaming out of a bush.” Here there is a question of drawing 
attention by a sensible impression — senses being the windows of 
the soul, as St. Thomas says. “Moses says, ‘I must go over to look 
at this remarkable sight, and see why the bush is not burned.’” 

Now that the attention of Moses has been won, the will dictates a 
movement for the body. The educator awaits him. “God called out 
to him from the bush, ‘Moses, Moses.’ He answered, ‘Here I am.’ ” 
The direct call to conscience has been so carefully prepared that it 
acquiesces instantaneously. Then only follows the explicit order, 
“Come no nearer. Remove your sandals from your feet.” Once the 
acts of obedience and reverence have been accomplished, the Lord 
Yahweh reveals Himself. “ ‘I am the God of your father, the God of 
Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.’ Moses hid his face 
for he was afraid to look at God.” 

The liturgy will adopt the pedagogy of God the educator when it 
is charged in its turn with the education of Christians. Its first care 
will be to lead the people to an atmosphere of quiet: this is the 
Church. Every effort will be made to separate man from the exterior 
business of the world. One does not enter directly into this silence, 
but is led to it as it were through a vestibule. In the silence to which 
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it leads the people of God the liturgy does not neglect sense stimula- 
tion. Its purpose is to capture the attention, to capture the senses 
through corporal impressions charged with symbolism. It uses mat- 
ter because it reflects a spiritual reality. 

God, then, calls out from the liturgy as Yahweh called to Moses 
from the burning bush. God and the liturgy wait for a generous 
response. If man responds as Moses did, saying, “Here I am,” God 
answers through manifestations, and in these manifestations man 
takes part through participation in the sacred mysteries. The formal 
demands of the liturgy, far from being a hindrance to interior prayer, 
become the very means through which God reveals His intimate 
Being. 

On Mount Sinai it was Moses alone who was to approach the 
Lord on the mountain, and the liturgy follows his pedagogic process. 
The author says that this pedagogic process is applied by the liturgy 
in the separation of the celebrant from the people, the sanctuary 
from the nave. It is contrary to tradition and the spirit of the liturgy 
to place them on the same level, for the priest and the people have 
been expressly separated. The priest is, as Moses, an intermediary 
between the people and God. The priest is separated by a special 
vocation, he alone being admitted to the summit of liturgical prayer. 
Charged with holding the place of Christ, the Mediator, he does not 
speak to God upon the same level or in the same manner as the 
people. 

At this point we would like to disagree with the author. She says, 
“This is why their voices alternate but they do not speak together. 
When the people speak or chant, the priest stops, or he recites some 
other prayers. When the priest raises his voice in prayer the people 
keep silent. The people must never join voices with the voice of the 
priest ; it is not respectful.” Never is a strong word. There are prayers 
in which it is highly desirable, indeed commanded, that priest and 
people join their voices. To cite but one, well-known instance: the 
rubrics for Good Friday read: “Since it is a prayer for the Com- 
munion, all those present, clergy and people, recite the whole Pater 
Noster together with the celebrant in Latin, solemnly, gravely and 
clearly, and all add the Amen.” 
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A recent browsing session in the library paid handsome dividends: 
L’ Ancien Testament, Source de Vie Spirituelle, by Rev. Paul-Marie 
De La Croix, O.C.D., (Desclée De Brower, Paris, 1952). The book 
is a series of meditations based on the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament, as well as the New, is, in the words of Pope Pius XII, 
“the source of the spiritual life.” Here too, as in the New Testament, 
God Himself speaks. We cannot neglect the riches of the Old Testa- 
ment revelation without impoverishing our understanding of the 
New Testament. The Word that was made flesh is the Word of the 
Old Testament also. 

Each meditation is about five pages long — not divided into three 
points — on some Old Testament theme. Rich in a biblical theology 
that is coupled with a personalist approach, the volume proves itself 
spiritually stimulating. 


The Church and Israel, by J. van der Ploeg, O.P. (Catholic Dis- 
tributors, Washington, D.C., 90¢) is a small pamphlet defining the 
relation of Israel to the Church. Starting with a scriptural-theological 
presentation of the chosen people the author goes on to discuss the 
history of Jews in Christendom, anti-semitism, Zionism, and the 
Holy Places. The author accounts for the harsh treatment the Jews 
received at the hands of some of the great doctors by their failure 
to understand that the Jews might be in good faith. Even the great 
St. Augustine, with all his psychological penetration, failed to see 
this possibility. 

Writing of the reason for Israel’s election as the chosen race, the 
author throws some light on the Lukan passage we tend to explain 
away, rather than explain: “If anyone come to me and does not hate 
his father and mother . . .” “Love is the opposite of hate, and in 
ancient Hebrew, a language without nuances, to love and to hate 
are often equivalent to choose and not choose, so that hate is some- 
times considered as the result of another’s having been preferred, 
and not as anything positive in itself. . . . So that God’s love for 
Israel is nothing but the Sovereign Act by which this people is given 
more favors than others, merely because God in His unfathomable 
wisdom has so decided and willed.” 
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The biblical accounts of the appearances of the Resurrected 
Christ lead one to believe that the experience of the apostles are 
explainable in almost natural, empirical terms. In a truly inspired 
passage in The Christ of Faith, Karl Adam points out that since it 
was a matter of comprehending supernatural realities, there can be 
no question of merely scientific, empirical knowledge on the part of 
the disciples. The faith of the disciples had to bear the stamp of the 
supernatural, that is, going beyond, though including, their natural 
knowing. 

The biblical accounts tell us two things about the faith of the 
apostles in Christ’s resurrection. First He appeared in secrecy and 
only to the disciples, those who already had some faith in Him. The 
second feature about our Lord’s appearances is the fact that the 
disciples are not immediately impressed or overcome by His pres- 
ence. Indeed, they do not seem to recognize their Master. They need 
some personal actions, actions characteristic of our Lord (e.g., the 
breaking of bread), before they become aware of His identity. 

What appeared to the disciples was not merely natural corporeal- 
ity, demonstrable and three-dimensional. That which appears is 
above and beyond the laws of space and hence beyond all natural 
modes of experience. And so it could have occurred to the disciples 
that what they had seen was a ghost. The sovereignty of its corpore- 
ality over all the laws of space did not exclude the possibility that 
it could be seen and handled on the empirical level. St. Thomas 
explains this by saying that the presence of the Transfigured One 
had a specific effect upon the disciples’ senses — above all their sense 
of sight, and that by a special miracle He made Himself manifest to 
the eyes of the disciples. Christ’s manifestation would change accord- 
ing to the situation in which He revealed Himself, so that He re- 
vealed Himself now as a gardener, now as a traveler, now in natural, 
now in supernatural form. “So it was within His power to present 
to the eyes of the beholders His form either glorified or not glorified, 
or partly glorified, and partly not, or in any fashion whatsoever” 
(Summa, IIl, q. 54, 1, ad 3). 

What the disciples then beheld and witnessed was not something 
that could be apprehended by purely natural sense perception. It 
was something beyond this — a supernatural experience, not unlike 
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the experience of Christ known to many of the saints. It was brought 
about because the person of the Resurrected One wrought a super- 
natural work upon the spirit and senses of the disciples. “It was 
inspiration, it was grace in the same sense as St. Paul’s vision of 
Christ on the road to Damascus was grace. It was not natural sight, 
but one endowed by grace. And thus the foundation and the blissful 
content of their faith in the resurrection was not so much the resur- 
rection as a historical event, as the presence of the Resurrected One 
Himself” (p. 353). 

Because faith in the resurrection is a work wrought by God, 
effected by grace, it necessarily follows that faith in the resurrection 
was not a faith for just anyone. This faith could not be found in those 
who were indifferent or hostile to Christ. It could only take root in 
those whose hearts were prepared for our Lord, in the minds of 
those who were convinced that redemption could never come from 
themselves. These knew that salvation could only come from the 
Resurrected Christ. 

Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


THE APOSTOLATE 


THE ROSARY IS AFFECTIVE nas 


E ros- 
ary has pride of place among the multiple forms of piety that, under 
the inspiration and action of the Holy Spirit, better dispose us to “con- 
template the mysteries of the human and divine natures of Christ” 
(Mediator Dei, n. 175). 

More specifically, as Pius XII adds, “by nourishing the spiritual life 
of the faithful, these forms of piety prepare them to take part in sacred 
public functions with greater fruit, and they lessen the danger of litur- 
gical prayers becoming an empty ritualism.” The rosary is also a good 
preparation for profiting by the liturgical year wherein the mysteries of 
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Christ’s life are “ever present and active,” for the liturgical year em- 
bodies the same mysteries that we meditate in the rosary. 

If the rosary is to dispose us so well for corporate official worship it 
must, first of all, keep its proper relationship to the Mass and the sacra- 
ments and, secondly, it must be sincere, affective prayer. 

As for the first point, the Mass primarily emphasizes Christ the Medi- 
ator, although by God’s will Mary is in fact inseparable in every stage 
and act of her Son’s redeeming life, and therefore in every Mass. Mary’s 
part in Mass could be outlined in considerable detail. Her activity in 
the Mass needs to be stressed in order to keep it in balance both with 
papal urging and with Mary’s own urging to increase rosary praying. 

The rosary has no power that does not come from Calvary. All the 
spiritual effects of saying the rosary and meditating its mysteries depend 
upon the crucifixion that climaxed our Lord’s suffering life and is present 
in each Mass. All graces are due to His merits and prayers. Even the 
rosary during Mass must not be excluded, even though it should not be 
an habitual nor an exclusive practice. Leo XIII’s directive about the 
October devotions (Superiore Anno) —“If these devotions are con- 
ducted in the morning, the holy Sacrifice should take place during these 
prayers” — is still in force. 

The rosary, even while it includes meditating the redeeming mysteries 
of Christ’s life, puts direct emphasis on Mary as our mediatrix of all 
graces. But full awareness of Mary’s essential dependence upon her 
Son remains. The mysteries of the rosary as well as the Hail Mary keep 
recalling the inseparable relationship of Jesus and Mary. Therefore the 
mysteries that are sacramentally reenacted in the Eucharist become the 
daily instruction and the daily prayer food of those who make Mary's 
rosary both a prayer and an effective meditation. 

With such prayer and meditation pointed to full corporate worship, 
the praying of the rosary will be more fervent and actual in intention 
and more powerful as reparation and petition. This most profitable 
relationship to the liturgy only enhances what the popes have said so 
emphatically about Mary’s crown. 

Few subjects have been more thoroughly and extensively treated by 
papal authority than the rosary. Various popes have issued nearly five 
hundred documents to sound its doctrinal depths and urge its use. Pope 
Leo XIII alone issued sixteen encyclicals on the rosary. These docu- 
ments emphasize that the rosary has a special power both to please our 
Blessed Mother and to win special graces for the Church and for our- 
selves. 
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From Lepanto to Fatima the praying of the rosary has been a special 
weapon for times of crises. At Fatima our Lady pleaded for the frequent 
praying of the rosary. In her last apparition Mary said, “I am the Lady 
of the Rosary.” So the Mother of Christ and the Vicar of Christ unite 
in the urgent plea: “Pray the rosary.” Father Peyton’s world-wide cam- 
paign, the block-rosary plan, a host of Marian books, magazines and 
magazine articles, and unnumbered sermons are giving word and tongue 
to this call to everybody’s prayer. 

As the Mass is both a celebration of Christ’s victory and a reenact- 
ment of His suffering, so the rosary is both a song of thanksgiving for 
the victory of Christian arms and an active defense in the continued 
warfare and suffering of the Church. Pius XII has said that the persecu- 
tion of the Church in our times is the worst in her history. No one can 
foresee its end. And it may get worse. 

In any event, the important thing is not only to pray the rosary but 
to pray it well. If prayer is going to be acceptable and powerful it must 
be sincere prayer, prayer that comes from the heart and is said slowly 
enough to let us think of what we are saying. We are not Buddhists 
whirling prayer-wheels. Nor do we traffic in the superstitious belief that 
a material means will of itself produce a spiritual effect, not even the 
material words of the rosary. We have to mean what we say. 

If we mean what we say we must at least intend to think of what we 
say. I say, “at least intend,” because, against our best intentions, our 
imagination may wander off to other things and leave only our will 
united with God or Mary. 

But we cannot intend both to say one thing and to think of another. 
The rosary is affective prayer, i.e., the prayer of simple, direct address. 
That is all the more reason why we must think of what we say and we 
must mean what we pray in the phrases of the rosary. 

The reason for stressing this point is that meditating the mysteries 
of the redemption commonly accompanies the saying of the rosary 
prayers. “he: question is, “What kind of meditating can this be?” 

Discursive meditation involves principally a succession of thoughts or 
word-pictures and of its nature and purpose is meant to absorb the 
reason and imagination. To say, therefore, that the mysteries of the 
rosary should be meditated discursively during the saying of the Our 
Father and Hail Mary is to say that a person should simultaneously 
meditate discursively on one thing and affectively pray another. That 
is confusion confounded. It is contrary to the normal way our faculties 
function. 
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We are made to think of what we say. We can do one thing with our 
hands and think of something else — but the rosary is not a manual 
operation ; it is not a manipulation of magic. It is the prayer of a Chris- 
tian, a direct address to the persons of Jesus and Mary. 

It is not a legitimate excuse to say that a repetitious prayer is likely to 
send the imagination roaming anyway, so you might as well fill it with 
meditation on the mysteries. Such a technic only compounds the diffi- 
culty of concentration because it further diversifies attention instead of 
unifying it. Besides, true love wants to say over and over again the 
simple affection, “I love you,” and does not want to be distracted from it. 

The rosary is affective prayer. And the only possible kind of medita- 
tion on the mysteries that could accompany the phrases of the Our 
Father and Hail Mary is affective meditation. 

Again, to keep within the bounds of the humanly possible, this 
affective meditation must be very simple and unified. Leo XIII is very 
clear on this point: “They (the mysteries) are proposed less as truths 
or doctrines to be speculated upon, than as present facts to be seen and 
perceived . . . and this without the slightest effort of imagination, for 
they are treated as things learned and engraven in the heart from infancy. 
Thus hardly is a mystery named when a pious soul goes through it with 
ease of thought and quickness of feeling, and gathers therefrom, by the 
gift of Mary, an abundance of heavenly food” (Jucunda Semper). 

As affective prayer, the rosary and its mysteries follow the pattern 
of the Mass prayers. Except for the lessons, the prayers of the Mass, 
while strongly doctrinal in content, are largely affective prayer. 

Fortunately, the arrangement of the mysteries into sets makes affec- 
tive meditation easier. 

The joyful mysteries, centering in the early life of Christ, quite 
naturally flow into the affections of joy and thanksgiving for the posses- 
sion of a Savior. As the decades progress, the recall of each aspect of 
His coming gives added strength and impulse to such joy and thanks- 
giving. And each phrase of the Our Father and Hail Mary are so many 
ways of saying over and over the welcome, “I love you.” Since love 
begets joy, so each phrase also picks up and reflects the affection of the 
mysteries. 

Let it be added, too, that Mary herself was the first to thank God for 
the world’s Savior and the first to rejoice in possessing Him. That thanks- 
giving and joy she continues to express in the hourly thanksgiving cele- 
bration which is the Mass. 

The sorrowful mysteries, centering in the suffering life of Christ, 
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suggest the affections of compassion and sorrow for sin. Both can be 
combined in the awareness, “This is what my sins did to you, Jesus and 
Mary.” This compassion and sorrow spring from love and therefore 
blend with the songs of love, the Our Father and the Hail Mary. All 
love this side of heaven has a shadow of the cross in it. But every cross 
has also the brightness of Mary beside it. On Calvary and in the Mass, 
Mary is the principal co-offerer of her Son. 

The glorious mysteries, centering in the risen life of Christ, stir the 
affections of adoration and hope. Love comes to crowning and to the 
silent union of eternal possession. What has been achieved by Jesus and 
His Mother is the reason for our hope in heaven. This affection is the 
obligato to phrase on phrase of the prayed rosary. We are pilgrim sons 
and daughters of Jesus and Mary marching behind them to heaven’s 
gates. Along the way the adoration and hope of the whole Christ have 
their supreme expression in the Mass. 

The affections suggested here for the various mysteries are mere 
suggestions. Particular individuals may be stirred with other equally 
good or better affections. 

Again, some may feel attracted to combine a particular set of mys- 
teries with the corresponding liturgy of the season, e.g., they may wish 
to meditate the joyful mysteries more frequently during Advent and the 
Christmas season, the sorrowful mysteries during Lent and the glorious 
mysteries during Pentecost and the time after Pentecost. 

Finally, some may wish to combine the mysteries with the Eucharist 
and think of possessing Christ upon the altar during the joyful mysteries, 
Christ the Victim during the sorrowful mysteries and Christ reigning 
and mediating in heaven during the glorious mysteries. 

Perhaps it is in place to say that an affection is primarily a thing of 
the mind and will. Call it the heart if you will, so long as you understand 
that what is in the heart does not always have a conscious emotional 
resonance. That is easy to understand if you recall that members of a 
family or friends may be ill or exhausted or in spiritual dryness and do 
not consciously feel the real love for one another that is in the heart. 

So also in the spiritual order, the affections may be very real and very 
sincere but without any conscious emotional reaction. There is the 
further consideration that with some people their emotional reaction 
may habitually be mild or slow; for them it is perfectly normal. This is 
especially true of men. 

Some have a greater facility in affective prayer almost from the begin- 
ning of their conscious spiritual fervor. It is due in part to natural tem- 
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perament and in part to God’s freely given grace. With normal spiritual 
growth affective prayer becomes easier and simpler. 

All of this determines the ease with which a person can pray the 
rosary as affective prayer and accompany its phrases with awareness of 
the affections proper to the mysteries. For the most part the accom- 
panying affection is simply an awareness, partly a definite and partly a 
diffused relationship with Jesus and Mary, conscious and very real, with 
or without an emotional reaction. 

Whatever a person’s capacity for affective prayer, he or she will find 
it helpful to personalize the mysteries by shaping them into direct 
address. This can be done to suit the individual’s personal attraction. 
An example that would include “circumstances of place, time and per- 
sons,” as indicated by Leo XIII (Jucunda Semper) : 


Joyful Mysteries: 
First: Gabriel announces the Incarnation to you, Mary. 
Second: Mary, you visited Elizabeth for the birth of the Baptist. 
Third: Jesus was born of you, Mary. 
Fourth: Mary, you presented Jesus in the temple. 
Fifth: Mary, you found Jesus teaching the temple doctors. 


Sorrowful Mysteries: 
First: Jesus, my sins put You through the agony in the garden. 
Second: Jesus, my sins scourged You at the pillar. 
Third: Jesus, my sins put a crown of thorns on Your head. 
Fourth: Jesus, my sins put a cross on Your shoulder and made You 
carry it. 
Fifth: Jesus, my sins crucified You unto death. 
Glorious Mysteries: 
First: Jesus, You rose from the dead by Your own power. 
Second: Jesus, You ascended into heaven by Your own power. 
Third: Jesus, You sent the Holy Spirit upon Mary and the apostles. 
Fourth: Jesus, You assumed Your Mother into heaven. 
Fifth: Jesus, You crowned Your Mother as queen of heaven. 

The mysteries resolve finally into the one mystery of the God-man 
redeeming the world and of His Mother associated with Him at every 
step. Conscious of the one great “act” of redemption and of the one 
great “day” of salvation, so often emphasized in the liturgy, we also 
more easily simplify affections in the rosary. 

Besides, the essential attitude and act of all worship is obedience to 
the Father’s will which Christ gave from the first moment of His exist- 
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ence and which, having always lived, Mary expressed in her fiat at the 
Incarnation. 

Mary spoke for us; and we must ratify Christ’s fiat and hers through 
every prayer of the Mass and rosary. This living fiat, expressing the 
mysteries of both Mass and rosary, will help also to unify our attitude 
and affections in public and private prayer and in our whole spiritual 
life. 

Charles M. Magsam, M.M. 


LIVING PARISH se 


N 1954 there was held in Mel- 
bourne the first Australian National Liturgical Week; its plan resembled 
that of the American National Liturgical Weeks; the standard of the 
papers and discussions was very high indeed, as may be gathered from 
a study of the volume of Proceedings issued subsequently; and there 
can be no doubt that it was a great success. 

There were, however, certain limitations to that success. The number 
of the clergy who attended was rather small; most of them were already 
interested in the liturgical movement so that the speakers were “preach- 
ing to the converted”; and there were very few who came from outside 
the Melbourne archdiocese. 

Those who organized the meeting held in Sydney this year, 1958, 
planned somewhat differently, for the precise purpose of filling up what 
was wanting at the Melbourne meeting. Thereby they imposed on them- 
selves other limitations which prevented them from repeating the Mel- 
bourne success as regards teaching sisters, brothers and laity. These were 
to be reached by means other than the congress. The principal objective 
this year was to attract the clergy, including those who were not already 
interested in the liturgical movement. The idea was to “sell the liturgical 
movement” to these, by letting them see that it was not, after all, an 
affair of plainsong, rubrics, abolition of lace from vestments, and the 
like, but was very definitely pastoral. 

Hence the congress made no claim to be liturgical, was not advertised 
as liturgical, was called “Living Parish Week,” and was described as “a 
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national conference of parochial clergy to discuss parish spirituality, 
practices and problems.” This approach was reflected also in the title 
of the main themes to be discussed. 

First theme: The Parish in the Life of the Church. 

Second theme: The Sanctification of the Priest in Worship. 

Third theme: The Sanctification of the Priest in Action. 

Fourth theme: The Sanctification of the People in Worship. 

Fifth theme: The Sanctification of the People in Action. 

Besides these main themes there were secondary subjects handled, 
sometimes by a single speaker, sometimes by a pair, and grouped under 
the above headings. Some examples were: the breviary, Holy Week in 
the parish, preaching, parish visitation, training lay apostolate groups, 
active participation in public worship, problem of evening devotions, 
tensions within the parish system. The point to be noted, however, is 
that the great majority of these topics were dealt with by liturgically- 
minded speakers (members, disciples or friends of the “liturgical pio- 
neers” mentioned later in this article); and hence the congress became 
in fact (even though not in name) a congress of pastoral liturgy. 

The venue of the congress was St. Patrick’s Seminary, Manly; this is 
a noble building situated on a high promontory a few miles north of 
Sydney ; it overlooks Manly Beach, famous for surfing, and, as one who 
has been so fortunate as to see many of the most renowned beauty spots 
of the world, I can assure the readers of WorsHiIP that I have never seen 
a finer situation anywhere. The much vaunted Bay of Naples seems to 
me very inferior by comparison with Manly and the series of wonderful 
beaches which make up the coast from Sydney Harbour to the Hawkes- 
bury River some forty miles to the north. 

About a hundred and thirty visiting priests were accommodated in the 
seminary; another seventy or so lived in Sydney presbyteries and came 
in daily to the congress. A cheerful and indefatigable gang of seminari- 
ans (drawn from all the major seminaries of Australia) worked for their 
keep and the right to be present at the lectures. Occasionally some repre- 
sentative of the press was allowed in; otherwise the congress was exclu- 
sively clerical. 

This proved to be a very great advantage in the question and discussion 
periods which followed the lectures. They had the stimulating character 
of utterly uninhibited “bull-sessions.” His Eminence Cardinal Gilroy, 
under whose patronage the congress had met, was on the platform only 
for the opening meeting at which he gave the address of welcome. For 
the rest, His Eminence insisted on sitting informally among the audience, 
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as also did the other nine bishops who attended. Not all of them could 
be there at every session, of course, but the assiduity with which the 
Cardinal turned up again and again, and the manifest interest which he 
and the bishops showed in everything that went on, were sources of 
great encouragement to the assembled brethren. 

What struck me as an outsider was the complete “freedom of speech” 
which resulted from this friendly informality of the bishops. Nobody 
nervously felt that he had to “mind his p’s and q’s” during the discus- 
sions. Any priest raised any question that he liked, and did not pull his 
punches when expressing his opinions. 

Each morning at 9:30 a.m. there was a “Community Mass” in the 
seminary chapel, and it had a different form each time. This was done 
deliberately in order that the assembled clergy might see for themselves 
and have personal experience of Mass arranged and staged for active 
participation of the people. For they themselves were acting as “people.” 

In each of the forms there were the same three eleriicnts — dialogue, 
lector, and vernacular singing; but the extent and details of each of 
these elements were varied from day to day. For example, the singing 
on the first morning was taken from “well-known hymns” not specially 
written for use at Mass; on the second day we used hymns which had 
been specially written for use at Mass; on the third day we used Gelineau 
psalms. On the third day also we had processions during the introit, 
gradual, offertory and communion psalms, as described in the articles 
I contributed recently to WorsHIP. 

At one of the public sessions I discussed and assessed these various 
Mass-forms, comparing them with each other in terms of liturgical 
correctness, intelligibility and ease of execution. Thus the priests were 
enabled to see the various principles underlying what had been done, 
and to judge of the success and correctness (or otherwise) of details in 
these varying Mass-forms. The demonstrations were an extremely valu- 
able item in the program of the congress; they aroused the liveliest 
interest and enthusiasm, and probably did more than anything else to 
convince sceptics and to win hesitant clergy to the liturgical movement. 
Many of them have gone back to their parishes determined now to train 
their people along these lines. 

The fact that most of the clergy were living in the seminary meant 
that even in between the public sessions there were constant discussions 
going on all over the place. Priests from places thousands of miles 
apart, priests from city parishes, small towns, and unheard of spots “in 
the outback” were comparing notes, swapping ideas and thrashing out 
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difficulties. New friendships were made, old friendships were renewed, 
and a great deal of good was done by contagion between the “liturgical 
live wires” and those who were new to this manner of viewing life. 

These “live wires” have an interesting history, not unconnected with 
WorsuiP. It seems that in days long gone by, one of the Australian 
students at Propaganda College in Rome came across a periodical called 
Orate Fratres, run by an American Benedictine of the name of Virgil 
Michel. He was much attracted by the ideas and viewpoints put forward 
in this magazine, but he found that they aroused grave suspicions when 
he consulted any of his professors about them. Such notions, it seemed, 
were dangerous novelties, at least offensive to pious ears, even if no 
passages of Denziger could be cited as explicit condemnation of them. 
It seemed unsafe, therefore, to show any enthusiasm for Orate Fratres 
openly — but the magazine continued to arrive, and attracted a growing 
number of readers. 

Thus was the cockle of liturgy sown among the wheat of immutability, 
legalism, rubricism and hyper-caution so general at that time. A little 
group of a dozen or so of the students became — perforce rather secretly 
-—— addicted to the liturgy. They were not found out, their ordinations 
were not deferred, and in due course they came back to spread the 
infection as curates in various dioceses of Australia. 

But gradually, as they attained seniority and became parish priests, 
the liturgy which had been but cockle was transformed by papal ap- 
proval into wholesome wheat. Others began to see that these pioneers 
were not, after all, dangerous cranks and crackpots but had been on 
the right lines — and that they knew more about these lines than any- 
body else in Australia. And so most of them became focal points around 
whom there gathered a few younger priests as “disciples” — all reading 
“the right books” and all looking forward each month to the arrival of 
their copies of Orate Fratres wherein they read the effusions of people 
named Hellriegel and Reinhold and Ellard and Diekmann and Busch 
and Hillenbrand and Carroll and Sheehan and even Howell —to say 
nothing of Jungmann and Bouyer and Loew and Schmidt and Antonelli 
and others who sometimes grace the pages of what later became 
WorsHIP. 

It is this band of pioneers — all now “respectable” parish priests (one 
is even an Archbishop!) — who have laid the foundations of the liturgi- 
cal movement in Australia. It is they who have spread the ideas to many 
of their junior colleagues, to teaching brothers and nuns within their 
own sphere of influence. It is they who began getting things done — first 
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in a small way, and later on a more ample scale — until at last they 
brought about the Melbourne Congress of 1954 and the Sydney (Manly) 
Congress of 1958. 

One can say with confidence that at Manly the liturgical movement 
was successfully “sold” to the most representative gathering of Austral- 
ian clergy that has assembled since the Eucharistic Congress of 1928. 
There is every likelihood now of solid and perceptible progress in the 
years to come. And all can be clearly traced to one student (now run- 
ning a geographically vast and numerically small parish way out in the 
“bush”) surreptitiously reading one periodical in one of the colleges of 
Rome! 

A speaker at the Manly Congress, himself one of these pioneers, pub- 
licly charged me as an associate editor of WoRsHIP, to convey to the 
editor and his colleagues the warmest greetings of all Australian readers. 
Those who are working for the cause of the liturgy in Australia, he said, 
owe an immense debt of gratitude to WorsHIP, both in its present and 
in its previous form. There are few who can read the French and German 
periodicals; it is therefore from WorsuHip that they draw inspiration, 
guidance, knowledge of current affairs, and information as to what 
books in the English language are most worth getting. 

It seems, then, that WorsHIP exerts a powerful influence in shaping 
the liturgical movement as it is now spreading and maturing in this great 
continent. That, I am sure, is something that the editor and other readers 
of WorsHIP will be pleased to know. Clifford Howell, S.J. 


LITURGICAL DRAMA! 
D. ETHEL THURSTAN is 


one of the few musicologists who is devoting herself to the study of 
mediaeval music. Her enthusiasm for this lovely art led her into the 
brave attempt of producing three of the earliest of these dramas. “The 
Wise and Foolish Virgins” (11th century) is set to music of the trouba- 
dour type, the “Three Clerks” (12th century) to airs resembling French 


*A report on the Liturgical Dramas given at Hunter College Playhouse, 
December 1957. 
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folk songs, and “The Holy Innocents” to Gregorian melodies of the 
Silver Age. 

As the MSS only give the airs to which the lines are sung, Dr. Thur- 
stan had to compose the instrumental parts and the rhythmic versions. 
Mr. John Waller undertook the stage direction and the choreography. 
I was responsible for the costumes and the sets, and Mr. Tom De Ga- 
taeni for the lighting and the stage managing. Among the young singers 
who received special mention were, Casmira Peraz, Margot Ward, 
Charles Fasset, Robert White, Robert Schuster, Donald Bryan and 
Laurence Chelsi. The Virgins and the Devils were danced and mimed 
by dancers from the Juillard School. 

We agreed that the dramas were for all time — they did have a mes- 
sage for the modern audience. A supposition that proved correct not 
only from the enthusiasm of the audience but from the spiritual as well 
as aesthetic beauty found in them by the players, who were not all 
Catholics; indeed some were non-Christians. 

But, we also agreed that they should be no mere museum pieces. To 
present them in their original spirit would mean to present them with 
modern staging and in a theater. With regard to the music, however, Dr. 
Thurstan reconstructed the instrumentation and the rhythm strictly 
according to the rules of troubadour singing and Gregorian chant, and 
the counterpoint was based on the 13th century school of Notre Dame. 
To have done otherwise would have been to destroy the actual form of 
the plays. 

For the costumes I used a stylized version of the noble, early 13th 
century dress, keeping each garment solely to one color, so as to give 
full emotional value to the form and movement. Sets were reduced to 
a minimum. A level for “heaven” with a flight of steps leading to the 
center, very abstract gothic arch; this was flanked by flowers and real 
orange trees. Brought to one side, the level formed the “inn” for the 
Three Clerks, and the tree the country outside the inn. For the “Wise 
and Foolish Virgins” “heaven” was closed (all but the center) by a 
curtain painted with large symbols of our Lord. 

Mr. John Waller’s fine sense of grouping and movement, together 
with his subtle choreography, made the plays full of visual as well as 
auditory beauty. For emotional and dramatic impact we relied on light- 
ing effects, which were designed by Mr. De Gataeni. 

The audiences, though small, were singularly enthusiastic. F. H. 
Davis, the composer and critic, wrote: “Coming from so long ago, and 
from an environment so remote from that in which they were presented, 
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the three dramas gave a magical effect. The unfamiliar combinations of 
sound and rhythm, the novel use of dance movement, the sincere and 
emotional intensity of these little works, produced a deeply moving 
effect. All who saw them must have felt profoundly indebted to the 
directors, and the competent and dedicated cast and orchestra.” 

The reports that I received personally were from a varied group, 
including priests, musicians, veteran theater goers, intellectuals and the 
man-in-the street; they all agreed that they had enjoyed them; that they 
contained something for which they had been looking — even if the 
“something” could not be defined by some. 

The plays appealed because of their sincerity and the sincerity of the 
players. There were no remarks either from the critics or from the 
audience on the doctrine or the outlook of the plays; these were simply 
accepted, with one exception —a student who grumbled that God had 
to be everywhere, even in art! Art can be a great instrument for the 
apostolate in its own right, if that art is good and sincere enough to 
convince in its own right. 

A week later the Daniel play was given at the Cloisters by the Pro 
Musica Antiqua Society. Their performances are well known and they 
drew large audiences. I would say that with sufficient backing to allow 
for the necessary research and rehearsing, liturgical dramas could be- 
come part of the modern theater with profit both ethical and material. 

Sister Mary of the Compassion, O.P. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 
URING the daily homilies previ- 


ous to the event, Father prepared the children and the adults present for 
the coming of our own “little Eucharistic Congress,” our parish Forty 
Hours Devotion. On the day of the opening the entrance procession 
started at the rectory and entered the front door of the church as the 
students sang the English version of Pange Lingua. As the procession 
entered the sanctuary, a few eighth graders sang the proper introit. 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WoRsHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — Ep. 
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The students sang the chants of the ordinary, the eighth grade the 
propers. At the offertory three members of the first holy Communion 
class carried wheat and grapes to the altar, their share in the Mass; since 
they could not yet take part in the Banquet they brought the raw mate- 
rials. These were followed by two older students carrying wine, water, 
and altar breads. After Father had accepted the gifts and turned to offer 
them, a representative from each class carried a box containing offertory 
slips to the altar rail. These contained the offering which each child had 
made the previous day in preparation for the Mass. 

During the Communion procession, the children sang Ubi Caritas, 
alternating with the schola of the boys’ choir. This same schola sang 
the Litany with Father and the students answered. Representatives from 
each class, parish societies, the two choirs, and all of the altar boys took 
part in the procession, everyone singing Pange Lingua. 

All of the men and boys of the parish marched in the closing proces- 
sion. Everyone in Church answered the Litany to the best of their ability. 
The parishioners are still talking about the event. Many of them were 
deeply moved — and grateful for the opportunity of such participation. 

There were special drapings at the door of the church to show that 
something wonderful was happening inside. There was also a large 
poster in the vestibule for the adorers to sign. 

Confirmation was another highlight in our year. On the last school 
day preceding the bishop’s visit, a dialogue Mass was offered at 11:00 
for the confirmandi. The children entered church singing an entrance 
hymn from the People’s Hymnal. As the confirmandi entered the sing- 
ing ceased, as they were each carrying an altar bread and would recite 
a prayer aloud before placing it in the ciborium, which was on a table 
in the middle of the main aisle. Since there were so many, they said 
the prayer in groups of twenty, placed their breads in the ciborium, and 
proceeded to their places. The dialogue Mass included hymns at the 
offertory, Communion, and after Mass. 

This is not the only dialogue Mass we have had, but it certainly was 
the most impressive for children and parents alike. At some Masses, the 
Psalms (Gelineau edition) are used instead of hymns (inspired by 
Father Howell’s article in WorsHIP, January, 1958). 

A large group of high school sodalists disperse themselves about the 
church during the parish Sunday high Mass to improve congregational 
participation. 
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LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Sister Jane 
Marie Murray, a member of the Marywood, Michigan, motherhouse 
of Dominican Sisters, was co-author with Dom Virgil Michel of the 
Christ-Life Series in Religion for elementary grades (Macmillan), and 
is now completing work on her Christian Life Series for secondary 
schools (Fides Publishers). — Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J., one of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding family sociologists, is associated with The Institute of 
Social Order in St. Louis, and author of The American Catholic Family. 
— Rev. Gerard §. Sloyan heads the religious education department at 
the Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. — Rev. Kilian 
McDonnell, O.S.B., editor of our Holy Scripture section, is author of 
The Restless Christian and frequently contributes to various Catholic 
periodicals, including a monthly column in Sign. — Rev. Clifford Howell, 
S.J., our associate editor from England and author of the popular Of 
Sacraments and Sacrifice, was the principal speaker at the Living Parish 
Week in Australia which he describes in his essay. — Sister Mary of the 
Compassion, O.P., of the Convent of the Dominican Sisters of the 
Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N.J., is well known for her religious paint- 
ings. — Rev. Charles M. Magsam, M.M.., assistant director of the Mary- 
knoll Novitiate in Bedford, Mass., was a member of the editorial staff 
of the new Maryknoll Missal. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, author 


of Rites of Holy Week, teaches canon law at the Catholic University of 
America. 


Our cover design: “And you shall live.” It is still a cause of regret 
to many that Ezechiel’s prophecy concerning the resurrection of the dry 
bones, formerly Lesson 7 on Holy Saturday, was not retained in the new 
Holy Week Ordo. “Behold, I will send spirit into you, and you shall 
live” (Ez. 37:5, 6), God said on that occasion—a promise which is 
superabundantly fulfilled in every baptism, as well as in confirmation, 
the Christian’s personal Pentecost. Verses 23-28 of the preceding chap- 
ter furnish inspiring context and commentary. 


If organization and publicity are criteria, the 1958 North American 
Liturgical Week to be held in Cincinnati, August 18-21, promises to 
outdraw all previous such gatherings. Encouraged by the warm personal 
interest of Archbishop Karl J. Alter, host and patron of the Week, the 
archdiocesan liturgical committee, headed by Monsignor Robert J. 
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Sherry, rector of St. Gregory Seminary, has been meeting and planning 
ever since the London Liturgical Week of 1956, when Cincinnati was 
chosen as the 1958 site. The full program will be published in our July— 
August issue. The Collegeville Week’s feature of scheduling main talks 
in the mornings, and multiple seminar meetings in the afternoons to in- 
sure audience participation, has been improved by providing special dis- 
cussion sessions for those more thoroughly versed in the respective 
fields. Never before, moreover, have equal efforts been made by any 
local committee to prepare an entire diocese to take understanding part 
in the activities. The Cincinnati gathering will undoubtedly set new 
standards, both as regards attendance and lasting didactic effectiveness; 
that the divine services themselves will be models of pastoral liturgy 
goes without saying. Early registration would be welcomed by the Cin- 
cinnati Archdiocesan Committee, 426 East Fifth Street, Cincinnati 2. 


In our April number, p. 310, the pastor and people of St. Richard’s 
Parish, 7540 South Penn Ave., Minneapolis, invited priests and semi- 
narians to visit the parish during the summer months. (Cf. also WoRsHIP, 
March 1957, pp. 215-22). Fr. Longley has now asked us to revise the 
invitation — by expanding it: 

“Instead of presenting an exclusive ‘workshop for seminarians’ this 
summer, we invite all who wish to visit the parish and its people: priests, 
seminarians, students, Christians married or unmarried, families. The 
emphasis will be on ordering the parish liturgical apostolate according 
to the spirit of Mediator Dei and other papal documents. Visitors will 
be parish guests: no payment for lodging or food will be expected or 
accepted. Some refurbished GI barracks moved to the parish campus 
will serve as guesthouse. Two periods of concentrated activity are of- 
fered: June 13-15 and August 1-17. During these periods guests will 
have the opportunity of taking part in an especially planned series of 
parochial apostolic activities. Visitors who cannot come during these 
periods will however be welcome at other times — to take part in what- 
ever is going on. All who plan to come should write to the parish office 
well enough in advance so that accommodations can be properly re- 
served and prepared.” 


That sound liturgical living and thinking among Catholics will not be 
generally achieved until the liturgy in its full pastoral and spiritual (and 
not merely rubrical) scope will be properly taught in our seminaries, is 
recognized by all who have labored in the liturgical apostolate for any 
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length of time. Less unanimous, even among experts, is opinion about 
what should be at least the minimum content of such liturgy courses. 
The subject matter is vast, time is limited, suitable textbooks have been 
lacking, and adjustments will have to be made in each case depending on 
how the tracts on the Church and on the sacraments are being taught in 
dogmatic theology. 

Just published by the Liturgical Press is a book that embodies the sub- 
stance of liturgy courses as taught to seminarians in Innsbruck by the 
famous Fr. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J.: Public Worship, A Survey (260 
pages; cloth, $3.50). It has been expertly translated from the German 
by Fr. Clifford Howell, S.J. We are convinced that it fills a major need 
of the American liturgical apostolate, and that seminary professors and 
students will give it warm welcome. Nor will its usefulness be restricted 
to those circles. Its presentation, though based on thorough and unim- 
peachable scholarship, is non-technical, and not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of serious upper-college-level students. An article-review of it will 
appear in our July August issue. 

We gladly take advantage of this mention of our esteemed associate 
editor to express our congratulations on the distinction conferred upon 
him some months ago. On December 1, at a public ceremony at the 
University of Innsbruck, Fr. Jungmann received the Silver Cross of 
Merit, the second highest honor within the power of the Austrian gov- 
ernment to bestow, in recognition of his outstanding contributions to 
liturgical scholarship. Dr. Brimmel, minister of public education of the 
Austrian republic, in his citation stated that on a recent visit to the United 
States he was especially impressed by the high esteem and respect with 
which Fr. Jungmann was regarded there. Fr. Jungmann is best known 
to the English speaking world through his Mass of the Roman Rite, 
which was immediately acknowledged as the standard study of the sub- 
ject in our time, and likely for some time to come. He has lectured at 
the Notre Dame summer school of liturgy, is a consultor of the Con- 
gregation of Sacred Rites, editor of the Zeitschrift fiir katholische The- 
ologie, and has been professor of theology at the University of Innsbruck 
for over twenty-five years. In 1956 he was named rector of the Can- 
isianum, a post he still holds, and which brings him into close relations 
with American theological students at Innsbruck. Er lebe hoch... ! 


Good textbooks will go a long way to lift liturgy courses in many 
seminaries above the poor orphan status. Rome itself, however, has 
given the lead in admitting that a more adequate training of liturgy pro- 
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fessors is equally imperative — and in doing something about it. Last 
July, a concentrated study week, attended by 110 professors from all 
parts of Italy, was sponsored in Rome by the Italian National Liturgical 
Conference, and convened under the patronage of Cardinal Pizzardo, 
prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities, who 
personally attended several of the sessions. His Holiness Pius XII sent 
a message of cordial encouragement and his blessing. This July 7-12 
another such study week will take place, and because of last year’s suc- 
cess — due not least of all to the top-quality of lecturers, not limited, 
incidentally, to Italians — an even larger attendance is expected. Sim- 
ilar study weeks for liturgy professors have been taking place, chiefly 
for France and Belgium, at Mont César in Louvain (cf. WorsHIP, De- 
cember 1957, pp. 34ff.), and the Institute of Liturgical Studies in Paris, 
now in its second year, is likewise geared principally to the formation 
of liturgy teachers. Last year’s Liturgical Week at Collegeville witnessed 
a useful three-day “seminar” for professors of liturgy, moderated by 
Archbishop Alter. The Cincinnati Week plans to continue the project. 
It could well prove the most important feature of the Week, but only 
if well attended. We sincerely hope it will be. 


In February of this year, two decrees emanating from the Supreme 
Congregation of the Holy Office stirred speculation about what some of 
“those liturgists” have been up to again. Quite frankly, we were a bit 
perplexed ourselves, and are therefore grateful to Father A. Bugnini, 
C.M., editor of the authoritative Roman Ephemerides Liturgicae, for 
helping us examine our conscience by his commentary on the documents, 
in the current issue of that magazine (Vol. LXXII, fasc. II, pp. 136- 
140). 

The document of February 18 warns against postponing the baptism 
of infants because of specious reasons either of convenience or of a li- 
turgical nature. Such delay is sometimes rationalized, it continues, by 
opinions concerning the eternal fate of unbaptized infants which lack 
solid foundation. 

Father Bugnini identifies the reasons of a “liturgical nature” as fol- 
lows: “In some regions the custom has become entrenched of baptizing 
the child with the simple or essential rite in the home, and then complet- 
ing the ceremonies in church after some months, or even after some 
years. Sometimes, in fact, they are entirely omitted. But the warning 
of the Holy Office is more especially aimed at the teaching and practice 
of those who defer baptism until the child has reached a more mature 
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age, and who argue that the obligations of Christian life deriving from 
baptism should be assumed only when the child grows up to be a boy 
or young man, in order that he may knowingly accept those obligations 
and take part in the rites of baptism with understanding. For, they say, 
infants dying without baptism are not deprived of eternal beatitude. 
This manner of thinking and acting is against tradition, and against the 
practice and doctrine of the Church.” 

We are of course aware of the lively theological debate that has been 
carried on in recent years about the fate of unbaptized infants, and con- 
cerning which the Holy Office has now declared itself. But the only 
instance of a delay in conferring baptism that we have personally ever 
heard of in the U.S., “for liturgical reasons,” is of a pastor who delayed 
the baptism of a healthy child for about a week in order to perform the 
rite during the Easter Vigil. We sincerely believe that the American 
liturgical apostolate has not contributed to being the occasion of this 
document. 


The second document of the Holy Office, dated February 14, may 
perhaps strike closer home, at least by anticipating possible transgres- 
sions. It reprimands those who, wishing to restore ancient practices or to 
assist the faithful in taking part in the divine services, dare even in writ- 
ing to urge that priests insert either new or ancient orations and prayers, 
or readings from Scripture, in the liturgical functions and even in holy 


Mass itself, or that they omit certain things from these divine services. 
The Holy Office therefore, with the Holy Father approving, calls upon 
local Ordinaries, whose right and office it is to be vigilant that the pre- 
scriptions of the sacred canons concerning divine worship be carefully 
observed (can. 1261, 1), not to allow new rites and ceremonies or read- 
ings and prayers to be added to the divine services, or anything to be 
omitted, without consulting the Holy See. The Apostolic See, and it 
alone, has the right to order and revise the sacred liturgy, and to approve 
liturgical books and the public recitation of new litanies; prayers and de- 
votions in churches and oratories cannot be permitted without the ex- 
press consent of the local Ordinary, who in more difficult cases is bound 
to refer the whole matter to the Holy See. 

This admonition, as Fr. Bugnini rightly remarks, contains nothing 
that has not been said before. In fact, besides being contained in the 
ordinary provisions of canon law, it has been strongly stated by the 
present Holy Father no less than four times: in Mediator Dei, in 1947; 
in the allocution to bishops, November 2, 1954; in the encyclical On 
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Sacred Music, in 1955; and in the allocution to the participants in the 
Assisi Liturgical Congress in 1956. 

Father Bugnini lists some of the prayers and rites arbitrarily added: 
the diaconal litany at the offertory; a third Scripture lesson, from the 
Old Testament, in every Holy Mass; Scripture readings in the vernacular 
during the administration of the sacraments; lifting both Species at the 
same time at the Elevation; pronouncing the final Amen of the canon 
at the “little elevation”; and even changing the very matter of the sac- 
raments or of the Eucharist. Among rites or prayers omitted he enumer- 
ates: the Confiteor, Misereatur and Indulgentiam at the people’s Com- 
munion ; the prayers at the foot of the altar before Mass; the last gos- 
pel; and there are some (he says) who even omit the words “Mysterium 
fide?” in the consecration formula of wine. 

Is any of this going on in America? If so, we do not know of it; and, 
together (we are confident) with every responsible worker for the Amer- 
ican liturgical apostolate, we indignantly deplore and condemn such ac- 
tion. 

To hope and advocate, for solid reasons based on knowledge of the 
Church’s history of worship and on present pastoral advantage, that some 
of these changes may be permitted by the Holy See in a future reform 
of the missal and of sacramental rites, is one thing; the new Ordo of 
Holy Week indeed gives reason to believe that several of them (e.g. 
omission of the last gospel) will occur in the revision that is now being 
prepared. But to take things into one’s own hands, and to act contrary 
to the express liturgical legislation of the Church, is disobedience doubly 
reprehensible if committed by those who glory in (but reject the duties 
of) their title of “ministers” of God’s mysteries. 

One of our priest readers, in writing to us of this document, some- 
what flippantly remarked that the only things he knew of that are being 
added to divine services in America are more prayers and announce- 
ments at sermon-time, and Benediction with the Blessed Sacrament after 
Mass. Well, even these things are (shall we say) debatable. The Holy 
Office admonishes the bishops to exercise vigilant care in all that per- 
tains to the sacred liturgy. And Mediator Dei urges that each bishop 
do so, concretely, by establishing a diocesan liturgical commission, which 
is to promote as well as supervise the liturgical apostolate in his jurisdic- 
tion. Guidance, official guidance on a nationwide scale is needed: not 
only to forestall or condemn abuses such as those listed above deriving 
at least partly from misdirected fervor, but to determine, e.g., which 
among the legitimate variations in community Masses are most desir- 
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able under present conditions. With the growth of the liturgical move- 
ment in America, encouragement by firm and wise channelling of priestly 
and lay zeal through hierarchical direction is becoming ever more neces- 
sary. Spain, France, Germany, Austria, India, and other countries have 
national episcopal liturgical commissions, for this purpose. We hope it 
will not be thought presumptuous on our part to plead for similar of- 
ficial guidance in the U.S. 


RESPONSES 


REQUIEM OR MASS OF THE DAY 
Is there any argument, based on theology or authority, for preferring 
the Mass of the day to the requiem Mass? 

Yes, the general principle may be stated that the celebration of the 
Mass of the day should be preferred to that of a votive or requiem Mass. 
The principle is upheld by the rubrics of the Roman Missal concerning 
votive Masses: “This [choice of a votive Mass] should not be done, ex- 
cept for a reasonable cause. And as far as possible, the Mass should 
agree with the Office” (Rubricae generales, IV, 3; see also Additiones et 
variationes, II, 1). If a presumption has to be set up one way or the 
other, the presumption clearly favors the Mass of the day. 

I do not mean by this, however, to give an offhand answer to a difficult 
problem. Such things are involved as a proper desire to benefit the 
departed by the appropriate prayers and chants of the requiem Mass, the 
request (in some places) by the faithful for the requiem celebration, 
the deficiencies of choirs in singing the Mass of the day, the length of the 
respective formularies, private Masses and Masses before a congregation, 
the “customary” way of doing things etc. It is, moreover, an important 
matter, more important than the color of the vestments worn (as it was 
so lightly dismissed by an Irish writer after the Assisi-Rome Congress of 
1956): people are or should be moved, edified, and instructed by the 
variable texts of the Roman Missal. The key to the problem lies in an 
understanding of the pastoral aims of the liturgical revival. 
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First, so far as the requiem Mass is concerned, no definitive solution 
has ever been given by the Holy See. An excellent treatment of the 
Roman decrees on the subject will be found in Father Ellard’s articles in 
Orate Fratres of past years (XIV [1940], 161-165; XXIII [1949], 289- 
295). 

If anything, the Holy See has lessened the favor formerly shown to the 
requiem Mass (Decreta authentica S.R.C., V, 283), by not requiring a 
requiem to fulfill the obligation of a Mass for the dead (canon 833) 
and by conceding the indulgence of the privileged altar although the 
requiem Mass is not celebrated (Holy Office, February 20, 1913). In 
more positive ways as well, the Holy See has fostered the celebration of 
the Mass of the day. Examples are the restoration of the ferial Masses 
to something of their former dignity (Pius X, Divino afflatu, November 
1, 1911) and the permission to conform the lenten ferial office to the 
ferial Mass on most days (S.R.C., March 23, 1955). 

The authority of St. Thomas Aquinas is frequently urged in favor of 
the requiem Mass in place of the Mass of the day, by reason of the 
special fruits of the appropriate prayers in the Mass formulary: “As far 
as the sacrifice offered is concerned, the Mass profits the dead equally, 
no matter in whose honor it is said, and this is the principal thing done 
in the Mass. But, as far as the prayers are concerned, the Mass is of 
greater benefit in which the prayers are appointed for this purpose” 
(Suppl., q. 71, a. 9, ad 5). 

St. Thomas, however, added immediately: “Nevertheless this loss 
[namely, by omitting the prayers for the dead] may be compensated for 
by the greater devotion, either of the celebrant or of the one who has the 
Mass celebrated, or again by the intercession of the saint whose help is 
sought.” These words were written in the thirteenth century, when there 
were no popular translations to convey to the people the meaning of the 
Latin formularies proper to each day’s Mass. Now we should have to 
add: Any loss to the dead by the celebration of the Mass of the day 
instead of the requiem is more than compensated for by the increased 
faith and devotion of those people who are attentive to the changing 
prayers, lessons, and chants of holy Mass. 

No one questions the worth of the requiem Mass formularies, por- 
tions of them among the most significant texts in the Missal. No one 
should object if the celebrant prefers the requiem Mass when he cele- 
brates quite privately — for example, with only a server or with the 
relatives of the deceased person for whom the Mass is offered. But the 
greater good of the whole parish or religious community is at issue 
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when, day after day, week after week, the same requiem texts are re- 
cited or chanted at every possible opportunity. 

It is one of the principal glories of the Roman Rite that it has such 
splendid variety in its Missal, not only in the lessons but also in the 
wealth of psalm-chants and collective prayers. The almost unrelieved 
use of the requiem Mass can amount to a frustration of one of the pur- 
poses of our rite. Holy Mass is the sacrifice of the Church as well as the 
sacrifice of Christ. The priest concerned with the pastoral care of souls 
should consider the growing number of the faithful who assist at Mass 
with attention and devotion, anxious to pray and offer sacrifice with the 
rest of the Church. 

This answer is incomplete without a few practical suggestions. In some 
places at least the principal parish (or community) Mass of each day is 
conformed to the calendar and considered inviolate. Some suggest, in 
smaller parishes for example, that a limit of perhaps two requiem Masses 
(after the funeral Mass) be set for each deceased person. The faithful 
should be encouraged to offer stipends for Masses of the living; they 
should be taught how the Mass of the day may be of equal or greater 
benefit to the deceased; they should be urged to pray at Mass for the 
ones, living or dead, for whom Mass is offered. Whether it be the lenten 
ferial Mass or the celebration of our Lady on Saturday, the regular use 
of the Mass of the day is a step toward active participation of the faith- 
ful in all the sacred mysteries. Rev. Frederick R. McManus 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE ROMAN LITURGY. By Rev. H. 
A. Reinhold. Macmillan Co., New York. 1958. Pp. 148. Cloth, $3.50. 

As I look back through the years of my own liturgical awakening and 
still crescent liturgical formation, names stand out here and there, like 
markers along the way: Virgil Michel, Pius Parsch, Louis Bouyer, Clif- 
ford Howell are a few of the many. There is one name however which 
recurs again and again at every step of the way. It is the name of H. A. 
Reinhold. 

Other liturgical apostles have written books of varying degrees of 
profundity, books which have been milestones in the education and the 
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inspiration of their readers. Father Reinhold never seemed to stop long 
enough to write a book. He was too busy administering monthly (and 
oftener) prods with point-sharpened articles in WorsHIP, Commonweal 
and other reviews. I am sure that it was his persistent goading, more 
than any book, which made me and thousands of others realize the 
meaning, the importance and the can-be vitality of the liturgy. 

It is not only HAR’s persistence which has accomplished this. Per- 
sistence alone can be boring. Father Reinhold never has written a boring 
line in his life, that I can recall reading. He writes with clarity and vigor 
and economy. He writes with a sharp and realistic eye which pierces 
the shibboleths behind which the religiously lazy like to lie in comfort- 
able peace. It is an eye which penetrates the stuffed shirt of statistical 
holiness and shows that spiritual health cannot be measured in mere 
numbers; penetrates too the stuffed shirt of status quo — the mentality 
which equates present custom with infallible dogma. 

A year of illness has forced upon Father Reinhold the leisure that has 
made it possible for him to collect in a bound volume some of his chis- 
eled and tempered liturgical thinking. He necessarily has been limited in 
the choice of what to include in The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy. Much of what HAR has said during the past two decades now 
is outdated and would have but an historical interest. Many of the sug- 
gestions made by Father Reinhold and many of the hopes voiced by him 
during the past ten or fifteen years, have since been canonized in Pius 
XII’s encyclical Mediator Dei and in the same Holy Father’s liturgical 
restorations. 

The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy confines itself to topics 
which still are pertinent, many of them timeless. “Liturgy: A Contem- 
porary Problem”; “Forgotten Aspects of Sacraments and Sacramentals”; 
“The Liturgical Parish”; these are a few headings of chapters which offer 
stimulating discussion of liturgical principles, principles which in some 
instances still are struggling for recognition. 

In his first chapter Father Reinhold speaks of “the fresh, astringent 
atmosphere” of the Roman liturgy. “Fresh, astringent atmosphere” is 
not a bad description of HAR’s own writings. Those who have been 
invigorated in the past by Father Reinhold’s astringency surely will want 
to possess his book as a permanent reminder and refresher. Those who 
by some quirk of fate may have missed him up to now, will suffer still 
further loss if they fail to read The American Parish and the Roman 
Liturgy. For it and for all that he has done through the years, the Church 
in America will forever be indebted to Father Reinhold. 

Detroit, Mich. Rev. Leo J. Trese 
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HYMNS OF THE ROMAN LITURGY. By Rev. Joseph Connelly. The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Md., 1957. Pp. xxiii-263. Cloth, $5.00. 

Progress in the study of liturgical texts has reached another landmark 
with the appearance of the Reverend Joseph Connelly’s Hymns of the 
Roman Liturgy. It definitely supersedes the late Dom Matthew Britt’s 
The Hymns of the Breviary and Missal published in 1922 and completely 
revised for its fourth edition in 1948. But there is no need to dwell on 
the many shortcomings of that pioneering contribution even in its final 
form. For without it and A. S. Walpole’s still irreplaceable Early Latin 
Hymns, also published in 1922, this new publication would never have 
attained such excellence; and its author’s great debt to both works can, 
as he acknowledges, be seen on nearly every page. 

Breviary hymns are given in the revised form current in the Roman 
breviary. However, Father Connelly has thoroughly revised the punc- 
tuation, thus clearing away a prolific source of misinterpretations. In 
addition, wherever Pope Urban VIII and his four co-workers did not 
rewrite the original hymn but merely altered it, the original readings 
have been included in the notes with translation. 

It is remarkable how useful this citing of original readings can be in 
clarifying the sense of individual lines and occasionally whole stanzas 
of the revised hymns. It has the added advantage of showing how fre- 
quently the so-called unrevised hymns have strayed from the text given 
in the majority of early manuscripts. 

The notes also call attention to parallel passages in the Bible and the 
Fathers and to the more significant variant readings in the manuscripts. 
They provide excellent explanatory comment, deal far more adequately 
than usual with the context of excerpted hymns, and even succeed with 
a few deft strokes in making otherwise recondite questions of authorship 
and background interesting and relevant. 

Since hymns for particular hours and seasons as well as for the main 
divisions of missal and breviary are characterized by the same predom- 
inant themes and imagery and present similar problems, it was wisely 
decided to prepare introductions to the various groupings and subgroup- 
ings. This unique feature, besides providing an informative setting for 
the individual hymns, can serve as a key to the whole divine office and 
the liturgical year, both of which are mirrored so strikingly in the 
Church’s heritage of sacred song. 

The prose translations are models of clarity, fidelity, and style. Check- 
ing them repeatedly for inaccuracies or awkwardness has proved a vain 
endeavor. Like the notes, the translations are refreshingly original and 
at the same time solidly grounded in the broad literature of the field. 
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Everything about the book — it was produced in England — suggests 
the publishers’ conviction that it would prove a definitive edition of the 
hymns of the Roman liturgy: the de luxe paper and elegant typography, 
the almost massive pages with their generous free space. The arrange- 
ment is no less resourceful and appealing. Latin hymn and prose trans- 
lation stand side by side, with explanatory notes on the facing page in 
double column. Few will regret the absence of the usual verse transla- 
tions, which were of such uneven quality as verse and of such meager 
worth as translations. 

If only there were a little less curling of the lip on the subject of Latin 
hymnody since the Renaissance! But in the current floodtide of anti- 
humanist reaction it is probably unrealistic to look for sensitive literary 
criticism. Perhaps in a decade or two the richly varied strata of a six- 
teenth-century tradition of Latin hymnody can be evaluated by sounder 
criteria than a priori convictions about form, technique, and spontaneity. 
Hymns are poetry. Until they are judged as poetry, even Santeul and 
Coffin, whose hymns were the glory of the Cluny and Paris breviaries 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cénturies, will be brushed aside as 
profane versifiers. Meantime one must admire Father Connelly for 
achieving such success with a hymnal which he evidently regards with 
bitter disappointment. 

St. John’s Abbey Benedict R. Avery, O.S.B. 


PRACTICAL PLAINSONG. By Dom Aldhelm Dean, O.S.B. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1957. Pp. 96. Paper, $1.75. 

That the Solesmes method of Gregorian chant still needs a defense 
or justification may strike some as strange or antiquated. But the author 
of a new textbook on the chant, himself a confrere of Dom Desroc- 
quettes, has no such illusions. For he devotes almost half of the pages 
of this brief treatise to an objective, dispassionate explanation of the 
“why and wherefore” of the Solesmes system. The approach taken is 
that of a method of public prayer rather than purely musical aesthetics. 
The orthodoxy of this attitude is revealed in sentences like the following: 
“It is not that we have got to like Gregorian chant, it is simply that we 
shall be more complete Catholics if we do” (p. 16). And he cuts deeply 
but cleanly with statements like this one: “A man may be a brilliant 
musician in every other sphere of the art, but if he is not a man of 
Catholic prayer he will never fully understand the chant” (p. 14). 

The second part of the work entitled “Technicalities” contains the 
theory proper. The greatest emphasis is placed on rhythm, and rightly 
so, but perhaps the treatment is too detailed for a manual of this size 
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and purpose. However, several complete analyses of compositions in 
chart form at the end of the chapter help to clarify what might appear 
to be complexities in the rhythm idea. The other chapters in this section 
are simple, brief and lucid. Choir-masters and other students of the 
chant will find this booklet helpful not only for deepening their knowl- 
edge of the chant, but also as inspiration for increasing their appreciation 
and love of the Church’s sung prayer. 

St. John’s Abbey Cuthbert Soukup, O.S.B. 


APPROACH TO PENANCE. By Dom Hubert van Zeller. Sheed & Ward, 
New York. 1958. Pp. 104. Cloth, $2.50. 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS. Text and designs by Dom Hubert van Zeller. 
Templegate, Springfield, Illinois. 1958. Pp. 29. Cloth. 

“For some the most purifying of all penances is to be deprived of the 
chance of doing penance. Such a deprivation is a test of the soul’s sub- 
mission to God’s will. In one sweep it dismisses the picture of penance 
and substitutes the principle and the reality” (p. 98). This clear dis- 
tinction — the reality of penance as distinct from the picture of it — 
underlies all that Dom van Zeller says of penance and gives his book its 
real value. Every sentence, I think, remains in touch with reality. To 
speak with sobriety and clarity on a subject so often distorted by fancy 
and romantic imaginings constitutes a praiseworthy service to earnest 
Christians eager for dependable guidance. The treatment is compre- 
hensive and strongly positive, rooted in Scripture. This book is a mature 
work and therefore an enduring one. The serious reader will return to it 
over the years for its substantial interpretation of a basic theme of Chris- 
tian life. 

By contrast the same author’s Way of the Cross presents a series of 
slight meditations accompanied by weak sketches. One would not sus- 
pect from these pious commonplaces that their author had elsewhere 
revealed unusual spiritual insight and a piety oriented toward a vital 
theology. 

St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST. By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P., and Rev. 
P. K. Meagher, O.P. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1958. Pp. 126. Cloth, $2.75. 


Living in times that have witnessed notable advance in the etiology 
of human ills, it may seem naive to speak of demon activity or of the fact 
of Satan himself. Yet, quite frankly, if we are inclined to discount the 
very real presence of the Prince of Darkness in the lives of men of any 
age, we may have run afoul of his most recently disarming triumph of 
confusion. 
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What authors Vann and Meagher would have us realize is plain 
enough: neither Job nor St. Paul indulged in fuzzy thinking when they 
said that “life is a warfare” wherein our foes are higher principalities 
and powers. Their small book offers a concise statement of Christ’s own 
temptation and the issues that were involved. That Christ chose to 
be “like us in all things save sin,” that he willingly underwent the inner 
agony of soul that is of the essence of temptation, that the kingdom of 
Satan, in its own way, bears witness to the kingdom of God — these 
truths become luminously clear as one reads the first sections of the 
book. 

The real value of a book of this type seems to rest in the degree of 
success it enjoys in helping tempted souls grasp their situation decisively. 
In this book the success is incontestable. The authors’ brilliant exposition 
of the psychology of temptation manifests a consoling Christian doc- 
trine: man can utilize his propensities toward evil for his spiritual growth. 
Here, in terms of tempted humanity’s response to grace and in view of 
the Pauline tenet “to glory in infirmities,” the ever-delicate line of de- 
marcation between certain actions’ sinful possibility and opportunity 
for increase in grace is expertly drawn. 

Especially good are the discussions of the relationship between super- 
natural prudence and mortification, the distinction between perfection- 
ism and “being perfect,” and the unravelling, in conformity with sound 
spiritual insights, of the subtler guises of “pure zeal.” And the sprightly 
prose serves to make the terrifying implication of the matter — that man 
may be influenced by powerful beings outside himself to oppose God’s 
salvific will — more readily understandable. 

St. John’s Abbey Alberic Culhane, O.S.B. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE. By W. J. Battersby. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1957. Pp. 346. Cloth, $6.50. 

The measure of De La Salle’s sanctity is his “spirit of faith,” the 
unique spirit of his Institute, whereby he was guided not by human 
views but by the light of faith as derived from the truths contained in 
holy Scripture. This spirit preserved him from the plagues of Gallican- 
ism and Jansenism. Faith helped preserve his tranquility and resignation 
in the face of concerted attack on his work; if it were God’s work (he 
regarded himself as God’s instrument), nothing could destroy it. 

Having published recently four other La Sallian studies, Dr. Battersby 
brings to this biography a ripe evaluation of his subject coupled with 
motives for conduct which are mature and convincing. He does not 
regard the Saint as an inventive genius; he even accuses him of be- 
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ing unimaginative, though not unsympathetic. Couched in unpolished 
French, De La Salle’s thought is nonetheless precise. Logic, rhetoric 
and training in method were his, as he demonstrated at law. Nor was 
he the dessicated study in near-divinity which some of his other biog- 
raphers would have us believe. 

Battersby scans a vast canvas with a historian’s eye, and portrays his 
subject not only against the backdrop of France, but also against con- 
temporary happenings in western Europe and American history as well. 
Lively writing and a freshness of phrase make this a contestant for the 
most readable life of St. La Salle in English to date. 

St. Mary’s College Brother Luke Azarias, F.S.C. 
Winona, Minn. 


THIS WE BELIEVE SERIES. Series 1, God, Man and God-Man. Series 2, 
The Holy Spirit and His Work. Series 3, Love in Action. Series 4, Our Chris- 
tian Vocation. By Rev. Leo J. Trese. Confraternity Publications, Patterson, 
N. J. 1957. 

Father Trese’s well deserved reputation as a popularizer of theology 
for laymen leaves a reviewer scarcely any choice but to join in the chorus 
of general approval. Certainly these four little volumes designed as dis- 
cussion club texts will do nothing to lessen the esteem in which he is 
held. They are written in simple, straightforward language, with occa- 
sional down-to-earth illustrations that are quite apt and reveal a keen 
awareness of the layman’s mentality. 

These four booklets form part of a projected series of six, when com- 
plete, to explain the Revised Baltimore Catechism No. 3, and cover the 
Creed, the commandments and the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, 
holy orders and matrimony. The latter are quite fittingly grouped to- 
gether in volume four under the title, “Our Christian Vocation.” 

Of particular interest to readers of this magazine should be the posi- 
tive, up-to-date treatment of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, 
of the obligation to Sunday Mass and of the social aspects of the four 
sacraments of baptism, confirmation, holy orders and matrimony. One 
minor criticism might be made of the material given at the end of each 
chapter under the heading of “My Apostolate,” in that the suggestions 
are usually too vague and generalized to provide much of a stimulus to 
immediate action. But that is a defect that can easily be corrected by 
an alert, imaginative discussion club leader. All in all, Fr. Trese and 
the Confraternity are to be commended for continuing to turn out such 
excellent practical manuals. 

Forest City, Minn. Rev. Vincent J. Hope 
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START THINKING OF GOD. By Rev. Eugene F. Bleidorn. Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 1958. Pp. 61. Paper, $.50. 

This booklet contains a series of very brief and fresh meditations on 
earthy things. They are divided into direct conversations with God on 
the many situations that could arise in a day — especially a YCW’s day 
— at work, at home, at leisure and on odds and ends. Helpful to give to 
a beginner in mental prayer to see demonstrated specifically that any- 
thing can serve as a topic for one’s frequent dialogue with God. 
Collegeville, Minn. Arleen Hynes 


THE MYTH OF THE AUMBRY. Notes on Medieval Practice and Eucharis- 
tic Devotion; with special reference to the findings of Dom Gregory Dix. By 
S.J.P. van Dijk and J. Hazelden Walker. Burns & Oates, London. 1957. Pp. 
105. 

This interesting monograph has as its raison d’étre the refutation of 
A Detection of Aumbries by the late Dom Gregory Dix, an Anglican 
Benedictine of Nashdom Abbey. Dom Gregory’s book was published for 
the first time in 1942 and for the fourth time in 1955. As the authors 
state in the introduction, it had “to some extent become a standard work 
on the subject of law and practice concerning the reservation of the 
Eucharist in the later Middle Ages.” 

(All references are to the work under consideration, not to Dom 
Gregory’s work, which the authors freely quote.) 

Dix concludes (20) that “reservation actually on or above the high 
altar after northern fashion” was unknown in Italy [Dix says Rome, but 
the authors apparently feel that this includes all of Italy] in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. According to Dix, the decree Sane of 
Innocent III was aimed at the “northern fashion” by attempting to force 
Italian methods of reservation (i.e. the aumbry) on northern lands. Dix 
set out to prove that the famed “lock and key” provision of Innocent’s 
decree was aimed particularly at hanging pyxes which Dix felt were 
only to be found in the lands north of the Alps and which were not 
adequate enough to protect the reserved Sacrament from profanation. 

The authors show quite conclusively, however, that such hanging 
pyxes could indeed be put under lock and key and therefore did not at 
all stand at odds with Sane. As for Dix’s statement that reservation “on 
or above the high altar” was unknown in Rome at this time, numerous 
examples are brought forth which altogether destroy his contention. 
While most of the evidence is convincing (e.g., San Clemente with the 
chain still hanging from the ciborium over the main altar) there is one 
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little point that merits a second look. The authors cite (52) the Synod 
of Bressonone (Brixen) in South Tirol which in 1318 ordered the Sac- 
rament suspended over the high altar. But Brixen didn’t become “Italian” 
until after the First World War just 600 years later! 

One of the most interesting of Dix’s conclusions and the authors’ 
refutations centers around the question of “reverence for the reserved 
sacrament.” The chief point Dix makes is the difference in attitude 
in this question between the northern and southern lands and we may 
quote Dix’s feelings on the subject as follows: “Whereas the Latin or 
southern mind in general finds it natural to regard a man or institution 
or thing chiefly in the light of its purpose or end, the northern mind is 
apt to concentrate upon the thing in itself without looking further” (64). 
The authors, however, have amassed an imposing amount of evidence 
to show that between northern and southern devotion “the contrast is 
not very great, if there is any the evidence is in favour of the south” (82). 

Much of this evidence seems to hinge on the Corpus Christi procession 
and derives from the writings of the Franciscans and other orders. The 
authors point out that while Dix couldn’t have known of it, there is now 
proof that Corpus Christi was celebrated “at Rome during the thirteenth 
century, probably during the pontificate of Urban IV” (80). The au- 
thors’ contention however, that the Corpus Christi procession grew out 
of the rites for the bringing of communion to the sick is somewhat 
dubious, to say the least. The example cited from Berthold of Regens- 
burg is scarcely sufficient to convince. The whole idea of Corpus Christi 
was to render homage to our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament with a 
solemnity which would have been inappropriate on Holy Thursday. 
(The feast of the Sacred Heart performs much the same service for 
Good Friday.) One wonders, therefore, if even in the “age of faith” the 
taking of Communion to a sick person would have attracted so much 
attention — at least as much as the authors imply that it did, provincial 
synods or no (83). Indeed, processions of all kinds were much more 
popular in those days than they are now, and the introduction of the 
Corpus Christi procession seems a perfectly logical and natural conse- 
quence of the religious feeling of that day. In the final analysis, the 
authors’ evidence in this whole question seems to disprove the conse- 
quences of Dix’s premise, not the premise itself. 

The authors, moreover, question the relationship between the devo- 
tions to the Blessed Sacrament and the humanity of Christ (84). Yet to 
question this is to question the whole development of eucharistic devo- 
tion. It seems, on the contrary, that once the consecrated species ceased 
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to be looked upon as a thing, that is to say as the matter for sacrifice “to 
be received by the faithful,” it came to be seen as a person, and it must 
certainly have been this consideration which to a large degree prompted 
the whole ceremonial which grew up around the Blessed Sacrament. The 
whole subsequent development here seems to bear this out. 

The authors have indeed given us a fine monograph and their enthusi- 
asm for their project is evident on every page. Alas, there isn’t much left 
of poor Dom Gregory. Yet the charge that he deliberately distorted the 
facts (80 and 94) to suit his own thesis seems harsh and unjustified 
despite his apparent lack of sound scholarship in these questions. As a 
matter of fact, Dix isn’t the only one who comes in for it. Freestone and 
Steuart are axed. The latter’s The Development of Christian Worship 
(London, 1953), was indeed hopelessly out of date the day it was pub- 
lished, chiefly because the author was unacquainted with German litur- 
gical literature. But it would seem quite unnecessary continually to 
attack a work which is really of such small importance in the field. 

However, these failings are not too serious and while certain con- 
clusions will require further research, the authors have succeeded in 
straightening out a number of interesting points. Most important, they 
have given students of liturgical science some food for thought and per- 
haps even incentive for further study. 

Canisianum, Innsbruck Charles K. Riepe 


PRAYERS OF POPE PIUS XII. Translated by Rev. Martin W. Schoenberg, 
O.S.C. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1957. Pp. xiv-115. Cloth, $2.50. 

One cannot “review” a book of prayers composed by the living Vicar 
of Christ, for the function of the reviewer is to judge the worth of an 
author’s thought as revealed in a particular book of his. The man 
who would attempt unfavorable criticism of the Holy Father’s prayers 
would put his own judgment under suspicion; on the other hand, to 
commend the Pope’s prayers would seem not merely superfluous but 
impertinent. What remains to be done? One can approach these prayers 
to learn from them. The language, it must be remembered, is in most 
cases the translator’s; the mode of expression is Italian. The reader who 
is likely to be put off by literal translation and the Italian habit of superla- 
tives should penetrate beyond the surface, to the piety, the universal 
solicitude, the charity which inspires these words. Here he can learn 
the intensely personal and practical approach to God which is charac- 


teristic of the saints. 
St. John’s Abbey Hilary Thimmesh, O.S.B. 
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